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<a course, all our London readers 
Mi know Hampsteap Hearn, with 
! its open wilderness and splendid 
di views, now as it was in the days 
O7733| of Fitz-Stephen, except that the 
wild boar and wild bull no longer haunt the 
forests. Here the bees— 
«¢ Murmur by the hour in foxglove bells,” 
‘and the furze brightens the ground, and inspires 
notions of an untramelled freedom, exhilirating 
in the extreme to the mind of the tired worker, 
denizen of a pent-up town. It is one of the 
Joveliest spots in the kingdom; and we would 
‘aid those who are seeking to keep it in its 
present state for the health and delight of the 


people :-— 





« Cold must he be who ever gazed 
Impassive on its beauty.” 

The effect of parks and pleasure-grounds on 
ithe health, the manners, and the happiness of a 
great metropolis, has been wisely felt and 
‘distinctly recorded from the earliest times; in 
‘proof of which we may cite the Hanging- 

lens of Babylon, those of Cesar at Rome, 
‘the Tuileries of Louis XIV. and, later, our own 
Hyde-park, St. James’s and the Regent’s parks. 
Our own manufacturing cities,— Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and Preston, are all 
acting at length upon this conviction, as due 
‘end essential to their population of unrefined 
‘but most meritorious mechanics. 

We gratefully recognise our obligation to 
‘George IV. and his guide and coadjutor, the 
‘late Mr. Nash, for the liberal arrangements 
~which have added the last ornament to our 
great. city, in the Regent’s-park and its ap- 
proaches, extending from the Houses of Parlia- 
‘ment to the New-road. 

- Though the inhabitants of the metropolis have 
‘since increased nearly a million, no proportionate 
increase has been provided for their health and 
recreation. The projects of the present day 
appear to us unworthy of the noble examples 
bequeathed to us by our ancestors. The last— 
that of Battersea “Marsh,” in contra-distinc- 
tion to Battersea-rise, which has cost 200,000/. 
and will, it is said, cost at least 200,000/. more 
to accomplish the design of bringing it, by means 
of a new bridge, within reach of the bulk of the 
population—is perhaps the least propitious. 
First, because it is obvious that in a flat, no 
horizon or distance can be enjoyed, if but a bush 
intervene : a flat is a proper site for a labyrinth, 
where in a small space a mystery of extent may 
be contrived by art, as in Vauxhall Gardens or 
the Park of Brussels, and ten acres will as well 
effect this as a hundred ; while heights and undu- 
lation enable us to appreciate extent, to vary 
and beautify landscape, and, above all, to com- 
mand the surrounding scenery by the birds’-eye 
view. Secondly, because a bridge such as is 
here required has been, and ever will be, found 
areal barrier to easy and agreeable communi- 
cation : it constitutes in effect a territorial boun- 
dary, with all its antipathies, marking castes as 
distinct as the Romans and Transteverénes, the 
‘Quartier Chaussé D’Antin and La Cité de Paris, 
be eng of Parliament and Lambeth. 

ictoria Park, and even Highbury and Fins- 
bury, situated as they are tp pepelone Niiaden 
are better, but these are scarcely 50 feet above 
the Thames, and consequently lack the advan- 
tages derivable from height. 

If we make a circuit around the rapidly in- 
+ ema de the metropolis, we can find 

pot concentrating so many advantages for a 
|. Public park as Hampstead Heath ; indeed, it is 
_ _Mique, and may challenge the great cities of 
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the world fora parallel suburb. Its height—no 
less than 425 feet above the Thames—commands 
views extending over the vast metropolis from 
east to west, to Shooters Hill on the one side, 
and on the other to the Surrey and Berkshire 
Hills, embracing Windsor Castle and an inter- 
vening country of surpassing beauty and variety, 
and proverbially healthy. Its sandy soil, of vast 
importance in our humid climate, insures at all 
times a dry and healthy recreation-ground; and 
in accessibility to all classes from all parts of 
London, it isunrivalled already, and the projected 
lines of rail from the east of London will render 
it still more convenient. It has long been the 
school for landscape artists: it is to London 
what Fontainbleau is to Paris, and the extent to 
which its picturesque beauties, undulations, and 
the wildness of the Heath, are enjoyed by the 
humbler classes on Sundays and holidays is re- 
freshing to behold. 

It is with the most unfeigned regret that 
we have seen this admired locality threatened 


of the most extensive and beautiful views 





the south-west has been already blocked out by 








the erection of three “ London” houses. We 
may judge from these what would be the effect 
of a grant by the Legislature to Sir T. M. 
Wilson (the Lord of the Manor, now seeking 
that right), of the power of building over some 
thousands of feet of frontage facing the Heath, 
now beautiful meadows, and constituting the 
essential charm of this remarkable scenery. 
The old prediction of Mother Red Cap, that 
Hamptead is to be the future centre of London, 
may then be in course of verification, and, how- 
ever whimsical this prediction may appear, we 
cannot close out eyes to the grave assertion of 
the Census-office, that in thirty-eight years the 
actual population of London, 2,500,000, will, at 
the present rate of increase, be doubled. 
Legislating for futurity as well as for the 
passing hour, our Statesmen and Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests ought deeply to feel the 
responsibility of providing open ground ere it 
be swallowed up in this invasion of ordinary 


Suck ca oppactwnihy still pepiieda Haslt @ 
Hampstead, and we heartly rejoice at a plan, 
by Professor Cockerell, which we now present 
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to our readers for forming a park there,) ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
Primrose-hill HONEY BEE.* 


proposed to be connected with 
and the Regent’s-park by a boulevard or 
road, 300 feet in width, passing through 
part of the Eton-college and Belsize estates, 
now actually laid out for building, and 
partly let, and which, at this time next year, 
may be unattainable except at an enormous 
sacrifice. 

Taking our course from the Regent’s-park, 
the road proposes to pass over the commanding 
height of Primrose-hill, and thence to ascend 

y by a magnificent park-ride and 
avenue, or boulevard,—reminding us of the most 
enchanting continental arrangement,—till it 
enters the Hampstead-road, by the existing beau- 
tiful avenue of Belsize-park, improving the sur- 
rounding building land by situations for the most 
desirable villas and gardened habitations. 

The course thence is by Hampstead-green, 
passing over another commanding eminence 
_known as Traitor’s-hill, from which an admi- 
rable view of London and surrounding scenery 
presents itself, through land now desired to be 
built over, and which, if so appropriated, would 
for ever deface the beautiful locality. From 
this ground the road mounts to the Royal- 
terrace across the Heath, appreciated alike by 
the monarch and the mechanic, and continues to 
the well-known firs, from ~whence ‘is enjoyed a 
lovely view of Harrow and the mee age 
unsurpassed by the imaginings o ude an 
Tumer. In the enjoyment of this beautiful 
scenery we descend the Heath to a hamlet desig- 
nated North-end, and proceed around its western 
verge to a third commanding height called 
Telegraph-hill, which, as its name implies, is a 
land-mark through the country, and again dis- 
plays to us a new and enchanting panorama. 
Here ‘we arrive at a further portion of the 
ground desired to be appropriated for building, 
but which this project would secure as a neces- 
sary adjunct to the enjoyment of the Heath: 
passing through this land, the road would return 

to the upper terrace. 

The extent of open ground would in all be 
about 300 acres. We have taken it for granted 
that this remarkable suburb is known to our 
readers; if not, let them take the trouble to 
survey it from the heights we have cited, in this 
pleasant season, and we need add no further 

to convince every beholder and lover 
of this metropolis of the vast importance of 
securing, once for all, this unrivalled pleasure- 
ground for our overgrowing Babylon. Parks 
we have, it is true, but none to compare with 
what this would be. Nature has formed it for 
the purpose, and art would seek in vain to 
improve it. 

In point of cost, we believe it to be now 
attainable on terms absolutely moderate in com- 
parison with its value, and which ought not to 
form the subject of jealousy to others, or justify 
hesitation on the part of a Government 
with the duty of providing for the moral and 
physical well-being of a working and over- 
erowded population. May we soon hear that 
the Government are engaged in securing such 
manifold advantages to the public, and that the 
scheme of which we have obtained the accom- 
. panying outline may have the fullest success. 

It is remarkable enough that a similar pro- 
ject was entertained in the year 1778, as we 
learn from Park’s “History of Hampstead.” 

at that time formed the northern 
limit’ of London: the beauties of Hampstead 
seemed even then attainable by the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, and the scheme became 
popular. How much more it should be so now, 

“What lovelier home could gentle fancy choose ?” 








Avsraian Worxwen.—Several thousand workmen 


have 
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THE processes of nature are so beautiful and 
80 gO ny that they are a becoming study 
for all, and for no class of students more so 
than for those who co te within the walls 
of this Institute. Nature is the instructrix of 
art, and those who desire to excel in the latter 
should accustom their minds to the study of the 
laws which regulate the former. I feel sure, 
therefore, that I need not apologise for request- 
ing the attention of this meeting for a few 
minutes to the labours of a class of architects 
whose productions, although not included in the 
usual curriculum of professional education, are 
by no means undeserving of our most careful 
attention. I allude to the delicate and fastidi- 
ously correct architecture of the honey bees. 

From at least the fourth century B.c. down to 
the present day—from Aristotle to Lord 


wonde animals and their ways. Divines 


and illustration ; and 
the resources of 
upon their extraordi 


atical science to bear 


looked at very closely by the eye and with the, 
practical knowl of an architect. In the, 

resent paper I do not — to supply this 
Getciene, although I wo 


me to premise, that whilst, for convenience, 


I must not be supposed to labour under the, 
error of referring their ingenious devices and, 
sagacious ways to anything but an instinct or 
natural impulse, planted in them by that Hand , 
which has rei all thi 

the laws by which the blade of grass grows | 
under our feet, and countless worlds are taught 
to revolve over our heads. 

A hive is a town of some thousands of inha- | 
bitants: the combs are the islands (ixsule), or | 
groups of contiguous houses: the intervals be-, 


the separate habitations of individuals, Let us | 
take up acomb, and we shall find that it consists , 
of two ranges of houses, vertically separated, 
and having their accesses from the thorough- 
fares on the bg sides of the comb. Let us 
examine a single house or cell, and we shall find 
it a hexagonal prism, open at one end and 
curiously terminated at the other in a manner 
to be hereafter adverted to. Now, what is the 
course of —— or of impulse, that has led 
to this — of construction? Were one of 
these little creatures Taegan in — to its 
ordinary powers, with the faculty of speech, and 
asked to explain the principles on Eyhich its 
m5 were constructed, I apprehend that it | 
would deliver itself in some such way as this :— 
“It is laid down for us by our great Master | 
that the three main, co-ordinate, and domi- 
nant principles which should guide us in 
our construction are— convenience, strength, 
economy. We trouble ourselves but little about 
ornament, which those giants, men, have so 
much at heart: we are a mere ing, prac- 
tical, little people, well satisfied with what 
beauty may happen to result from order, 
symmetry, and simplicity. The two first great 
» Viz. convenience and ‘hk, need no 
comment, their necessity is self-evident ; but the 
third principle, economy, requires some explana- 
tion: it is one of the most -marked 
characteristics of our race. The ial we 
build with is very expensive : we have first to 
collect it from far and wide, only at certain 
periods of the year; nor can we collect it in a 
useable state. We have to digest it Ge 
tedious and irksome process, and we haye 





to elaborate it with much physical pains before 
we can apply it to our buildings. The expensive- 
ness of our material, imposes on us a 


severe economy, and test us as you will, you will 
* Read by Mr. Sydney Smirke et the Ordinary General Meeting 








recently been discharged from the manufactories 


of the Royal Institute of British Architects, June 13th. 





Brougham—philosophers and naturalists have , Of, 
laborious! ccamined and written upon these | mines the 


know that their habitations have ever heen eyes of the very insect 


d urge others to that, 
task, whose leisure and information better fit 
them for it. than myself; but I will endeavour , form the result of 


tween the combs are the streets: the cells are lange 


ee 


‘|find that this is a ruling principle which ye 


never lose sight of ** a ba 
us now proceed to ai e test. 

problem which the little Merion has to Bs 
out is, “How to turn to the best 
account the least i 
showing you how it 
abstain, as much as possible, from all referengs 
to matters not bearing directly on the poj 

althongh every collateral circumstance is Til 


The working community is divided into typ 
gangs,—the wax-making gang and the wax-work. 
ing gang. In commencing a hive the first-mep. 
tioned labourers deposit enbical tablet, or 
of wax at the summit of the cavity within 
which they work. As soon as this is advanced 
far an individual from the latter 
‘walks up to it at once, and after ing out g 
slight cireular concavity, describes upon the face 
of ita 3, As this important act deter, 
lan of the whole structure, we mus 
stop to search into the motives for adopting ts 

nature's 





have made them the theme of profitable instruc- | particular form, The hexagon is one of 


most favourite geometrical figures—perhaps the 


tion; poets of and climate have 
baal in aoe, source of ee ' most favourite, after the circle: we find it on 
etricians have brought | the shell of the echinus, and in various madre. 


pores; on the scaly surface of many reptiles; 


works : but I do not, on the hides of many pachydermata ; and th 


us consist, it is 
said, of thousands of h lenses. The 
hexagon is the characteristic form of 

crystals ; the basaltic columns of the Giant's 
Causeway are nal ; so are the bubbles in 
of soap-suds. But in no case is this 
rice or accident : it is ip 


without pretending, however, to any novelty of , all cases through the agency of 
oo to lay before you a few strivtly | natural laws. In the three last-named cases, 
technical observations on the subject. Allow , especially, and ps in them all, a fore 


on all sides from various 


1 oe : 
may speak of these insects as reasoning beings, | a points necessarily describes hexagons 
the  # 


all their planes of junction. No such law of 
necessity, however, influences the bee when she 
describes the hexagon above referred to. It was 
her ruling passion, ecomomy, which led to its 


cell is built for the two-fold p of 
containing the larve, and, subsequently, the 
honey: it is to be both the nursery and the 


, and has established ad 


larder. What would be the best adapted 
for these pu: » and s, at the same 
time, of d j y over & 

‘surface without waste of space or material? 


On a little reflection we shall at once see that 
the choice is confined to the triangle, 

gram, and hexagon. Put ec any other 
geometrical figure, and you will find that there 
would be recurring waste spaces. 


Of these forms, the triangle is inadmis- 


sible; for it is unconformable with 
the body of the bee, whether in its larva or iis 
perfect state, and the acute angles would be 
most inconvenient for the deposit of honey, 
The square is better, but in all respects inferior 
to the only remaining figure, the hexagon, for 
the followmg reasons :—Ist, the angles of a 
hexagon are more obtuse, and, therefore, more 
accessible than those of a square, being as 120° 
to 90°; Qndly, the sides of a square are wider 
than those of a hi of a given area, and 
would therefore require to be made stronger, 
consequently, thicker ; 3rdly, given the quantity 
of wax, the hexagon will hold more honey than 
the square, for the side of a hexagon whose area 
is 1: measures, nearly, ‘620403, which multi- 
plied by — $-729418 ; whilst my side of @ 
whose area is 1: measures, of course 1" 
which seni ied by 4 is equal to 4000000; 
therefore, the areas being the same, there is 
#vvq, or almost +, more surface of walling 
Eeeenen to contain a square cell than 4 
exagon. 
me next request your attention to the 
ends of the cells where ‘they abut upon each 
other. If we were to build a double row 
, or nurseries, back to 
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* In one rewatkable case the bees fail in their 
principle. In the construction of the royal cells they 
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this series of di , or 


lanes 
through the centre of the whole comb, gives. upon any horizontal surface; both at the sides 
great stiffaess to the structure; somewhat like and ends of each eell the weight is received 


a course of herring-bone inter-ties in a timber | 
floor. This object of stability is still further| 
y working all these rhomboidal plates 

of much thicker films of wax than the aie of 
the cell. According to the 7 Pat seed * 
most distinguished observer " 
their thickness is to that of the rest of the cell 
never less than as 3 to 2. | 
But this is by no means all. These obtuse 

idal ends are formed by three rpm oh 

or rhomboidal plates, of which the angles | 

are found by measurement to be respectively 
109° 28” and 70° 32”. Reaumur, one of the 
most eminent among the observers of bees, find- , 
ing these angles to be uniformly and invariably 
to, ected that there must be some , 

hidden ears their — vr accord. 
i posed to a distinguished mathematician 
(hone) unacquainted with the above measure- | 
ments, the following abstract question :—What 
ought to be-the of a hexagonal cell witha 
idal end formed of three similar and equal 
thomboidal D oy so that the least possible 


material might enter into its construction ? For 
the solution of this problem Keenig had recourse , 
to the infinitesimal caleulus, and fonnd that the 
of the three rhombs should be 106° 26” | 
70°. 34" ; showing a difference from the 
actual measurement.of only two minutes; which 
difference, indeed, has since been shown to be 
owing to’an error on the part of the mathema-' 
tician, not of the bee. Certainly this is a very’ 
remarkable evidence of the Tight that may be | 
thrown by abstract science upon the economy | 
of these wonderful creatures. 

I may here mention that my friend, the Rev. 
W. Mitchell, than whom few can have paid | 
more minute attention to this subject, has dis- | 
covered that the base of the. cell is a portion of | 
a true rhomboidal dodecahedron, like the crystal | 
of garnet; and, moreover, that the whole cell 
may be built up of equilateral tetrahedrons, each | 
side of which is exactly half one of the rhombs | 
which form the base or end of the cell. 

There is further evidence of mechanical inge-, 
nuity at the open or entrance end of the ode 
On the outer is observable a thickening of 
the substance, forming a sort of lip or rim, and, 
of course, giving great additional rigidity to the | 
work, exactly like the flange at top and bottom | 
of a cast-iron beam; thus wax is saved by ren- 
dering it practicable to diminish the substance 
pet itions. bie ern is, atin of 

ai use in forming the foot-path, or ¢rofoir, 
along which the bees are 2 ually running. 
The ‘excessive tenuity of the cell partitions is 
such that the constant traffic on, these thorough- 
fares would ret ees them down, even 
were it possible for the bee to find foothold upon 


T may here add that, when the bees find it 
ny. owing to the accumulation of their 
stores, to inerease the length of their cells, 
which is often the case, so scrupulously nice are 
they im their workmanship that they carefully 
remove this rim before they commence —_s 
the partitions, never failing, however, to add i 
the extension i thus 


clearly illustrating the Gillege Wetton in- 


separate them by agiedina! ‘observation. Athough to a casual observer the 
running square and upright end two series of cells 
pasty-wall bottom. Not so the other, they are found, in fact, never to:be so: 
hee! doubt, run our cross- | they ip down- 
walls right throngh, for it would be so much wards towards each other, and, usually, think, 
; and save so much trouble to do so in ‘a little curved. To attend to this nicety, with- 
paling. the bee, who thinks nothing out eg on of the. plan, must greatly| alembic, the 
83) trou! 


ve augment 

her cells: end to end, she reason for it is obvious. The contents of these 
the end of each cells are fluid; this dip assists in preventi 

other cells, not the escape of the fluid at shacpevenhelteiay 

dove- they have other more effective means of obviating 

this Ineonvenience) ; and, moreover, by j 

. on oe pressure of the fluid in the two | the liberty to 

; ce 

diminishing the length of the cells, tain ‘rfing 

ir sides are made shorter, and, consequently, | solution of forces, the bottoms of the cells from 

stronger, and material is thereby eoonomized. the vertical weight of the honey. Indeed, it may 

Every architect will, moreover, perceive that be strictly said, that throughout the comb the 

braces, running | weight of the fluid contents in no case bears) They 


- | heat is 
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to he parallel to each 


are invariably built with a slight 






ble of execution; but the) and sultry weather these precautions produee, 


these 


counteracts itself, and so to a cer- 
ifling extent relieves, by the law of the re- 





upon the inclined planes which form it. 

There are many other structural peculiarities 
to which I might invite your attention, such as 
the fact that the combs are invariably com- 
ror tier a Aree _ the combs 

¢ thereby made stronger, where strength is 
most needed, at their slnazhe attachment to the 
soffite of the hive ; just as we make a cantilever 
thickest at the insertion in the wall. Then the 








lenticular section of the combs is remarkable as! pi 


being another device for obtaining strength with- 
out profusion of material, As the comb thins 
off at the the cells’ ily become 
shallower, and thus rigidity is given to the out- 
line of the comb. But I hardly feel justified on 
the present occasion in dwelling any longer on 
these details, although their very minuteness and 
delicacy — to me to give them additi 
interest. It is not only upon a few broad, 
obvious principles that these insects work; 
nothing seems beneath their notice—no con- 
sideration too small for their regard, provided 
only it be calculated to mS the objects 
they have in view. I have repeatedly asserted 
that, besides the fitness and propriety of their 
habitations, one of their great objects is 
economy of material. Having shown you a 
variety of contrivances by which they endea- 
vour to attain that end, it may be interesting to 
test their suecess by the general result. I 
applied for information to the proprietor of one 
of the cooperages in London, and I aacer- 
tained that the weight of an Irish butter firkin 
is usually about 14 lbs. and that, when full, the 
contents weigh 2 grs. 16 lbs. or 72 lbs. ; there- 
fore, the weight of the butter is to that of the 
cask as 72 to 14, or 36 to 7. An experienced 
apiarist of my: aequaintance—a sound and com- 
petent witness—informs me that, by repeated 
experiment, he has found that on an ave 
hives furnish 60 lbs, of honey to 1 Ib. of wax; 
therefore, in this case, the contents are to the 
cask as 420 to’'7; and it becomes clear that the 
dexterity or efficiency of the workmanship of 
the bee is to that of the Irish cooper as 420 to 
86; or, in other words, the one does his work 
about twelve times better than the other. 
Whilst thus dwelling on the workmanship of 
the bee, it behoves me to add that it is at least 
equalled by the material. Nothing can exceed 
the admirable fitness of the substance, war, of 
which her works chiefly consist. It is not one 
of the least marvels of this marvellous subject 
that the bee should, after swallowing some 
subtle dust which she finds in the depths of 
certain blossoms, be able in a few hours to 
secrete into pockets, ready for use, a substance 
which may be designated as the most imperish- 
able and indestructible of all the plastic sub- 
stances of nature. Air, light, cold, and mois- 
ture affect it not; it resists all the most corrosive 
acids, and the action of caustic alkaline solu- 
tions ; nor will ether, which so readily dissolves 
resins and oils, touch it. The all-destroyi 
and vivifying influence of heat alone seems to 
overcome its stubborn nature. 
This leads me to a remark which, at the risk 
of a charge of proli 
adding. “For the easy manipulation of this 
cae & substance a considerable amount of 
within the hive; and on that 


lixity, I cannot refrain from | failures 


steps, under these cir do they take? 
Do they call in a Reid? No! they are far too 
well versed in practical science ves to 
need any assistance. On this point I will take 


densed, of Kirby 
summer a certain number of workers may always 
be seen vibrating their wings before the entrance 
of the hive, whilst 9 still greater number are 
engaged within it in the same employment. 
stand in files: those that.are 
their heads to the entrance, while those within 
turn their back to it. The time that these ven- 
tilators devote to their function varies according 
to circumstances: some have been ebserved to 
continue their vibrations 
without resting. of 
air is established into and out of the hive. ‘To 
satisfy himself that such 


§ 


m 
= 
' 
& 
5 
i 


wen withs the screen from a thread smalt 


i ate » fee _&e,; they were imme- 
in motion, 
mre ork fy om Ca 


We of the nt day are Jorifying ifying ourselves. 
gristigiatbe i wuny that vendileaion ia moodle 
or our well-being ; but here.has been aneffective. 
system of artificial ventilation—a sort of fan- 


t—in practice among bees ever since 


additional : God created them. Nor is this the only lesson 


of humility that these insects teach us. For 
ages we have been in the constant habit, when 
a man dies, of scratching up the surface of the 
soil imme pa) Bete de ot gob prem 
windows, and leaving his to 
there: thus the — and the dead 
ital tes rer inhaling the 

and the other i gases gene- 
rated by decom animal matter. What de 
the bees do? No dead animalis allowed fora 


attested by un ionable witnesses, t 
rgienkons gee mn = 
, by enveloping it ina 
therein damied — the apy to 
many urposes ; thus 
innocuous that which their feeble physical power 
ents them from removing. 
After all, perhaps, no of the wonderful 

ieee of arc before us is better caleu- 
Inted to strike ws, as draughtsmen, with astonish- 
ment, than the precision and truth with whieh 
the honey-comb is drawn and executed: the 
nice accuracy of the mitres, the exact coineidenee 
of the angles; and the ; of all 
theforms. The ninep which form the sides 
and end of a cell form also ond. anes 
of nine other contiguous cells: it is obvious 
that a single blunder would throw alll into dis- 
order: yet all is never-failing order. “'Where 
is the architect” (asks Kirby, in his “Mongra- 
hia Apium”), “who can carry impre upon 
he tablet of his memory the entire idea of the 
edifice he means to erect, and without 
square, plumb-line, er compass, can eut out all 
his materials to Seen ee a a 
making # single mistake or a ingle’ € 
Yet this is what thew ile annals invariab] 
ao, teach us maueh more Ww 

and certain instinct is than all the efforts of our 


boasted wisdom, which, after many painful pro- 
interrupted by numerous errors and 
ae HE teak copes sad eta 
which these creatures manifest spontaneously, 


ing at all times with ing precision.” 
pare betwonn Me recite a 


cesses, 








account, as well, perhaps, as on account of the 
necessity of warmth for the due nurturing of 


human reason and the instincts of these small 
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creatures seems almost to justify the bitter sar- 
casm of the poet— 
«Tl est vrai que la raison de tout temps fut son lot, 
Mais c'est de la je conclue que homme est le plus sot.” 
Although this subject cannot fail to inspire an 
interest in every ingenious mind, yet I entertam 
some doubt whether my theme has not 
carried somewhat beyond its due limit. I, there- 
fore, beg to offer as an apology my desire to do 
justice to the beautiful subject which I have en- 
deavoured, as a practical architect, to illustrate ; 
and aiso to heighten the admiration with which 
every careful observer must contemplate the 
works of an insect in all ages regarded as the 
very type and symbol of virtuous industry. 





ADDITION TO TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 


Tue building about to be added to Trinity 
College, Dublin, will be 160 feet long, 90 feet 
wide, and 50 feet in height to the eaves. It 
will contain ten lecture-rooms, most of them 
about 38 feet by 30 feet.. In the upper story 
there will be two lofty museums, 84 feet by 38 
feet, and a drawing-school 72 feet by 25 feet. 
The hali and staircase will display in their 
-columns and fittings the marbles of the country. 
“The exterior will be of Portland Stone. 

The style which has been adopted by the 
architects, Messrs. Deane and Woodward, is 
the Venetian Cinque Cento. The design is 
founded, to a certain extent, on the front of the 
Palazzo Dario, on the Grand Canal, Venice, 

iven in our ninth volume, p. 202, and that of 
the Casa Visetti, in the same volume, p. 433. 
It will be a novelty with us. 





DRAINAGE, DISEASE, AND DEATH AT 
CROYDON. 
In carrying out all future sanitary improve- 
“meuts, the case at Croydon is likely to pon as a 
tionary and an instructive one. That the 
i and death there associated with the new 
drainage ought to constitute a check to such 
es pao or a warning against them, can- 
not for a moment be admitted, even in the face 
of a deliberate engineeving and medical report 
to Government that the drainage has done it all. 
Hasty thinkers may be very apt to conclude 
that since Croydon was healthy without sanit 
improvement, and since sanitary improvemen 
das pees disease and death to its doors, we 
ought to let well alone, and set our faces against 
sanitary improvement. But, on the contrary, 
bony compelled to admit the mischief done 
vand the errors committed, in the case of Croy- 
don, the tremendous and rapid power of filth 
for evil, though denied by many, has been so 
unequivocally manifested, that we ought to be 
only all the more convinced of its ta and all 
the more determined to conquer in the good 
cause of sanitary reform. That the sullage of 
towns is a source of r not to be tampered 
with, is now but too evident, if evidence were 
wanted to assure us of its r. And agai 
we say, that the case at Croydon will be 
likely to be an instructive, though precautionary 
one, and of important advantage in the future 
promotion of sanitary improvement in towns. 
For the information of those who may not 
know or recollect the nature of the case at, 
Croydon referred to, we may here observe, that 
since the execution of new works, intended to 
improve the sanitary condition of the town, an | 
spaenie of a new description has occurred , 
ere, so that in a population of about 16,000 
ms, there have been about 1,800 cases of , 
ever since August last, with a mortality of, 
about sixty, besides very numerous cases of 
Somme and dysentery, with a mortality of about 


There are numerous springs at Croydon, 

- which suddenly accumulate from different parts 
of the town and neighbourhood, to form at once 
the considerable stream of the Wandle. One of 
these sp called the Bourne, is of rather 
capricious habits: disappearing sometimes for 
Aen years at : Lc es then all sl a socien 
) i grass-cov ower- 
wresthed ted—if we oan call that its bed on 
which it only temporarily rests at such long 
intervals,—and, swelling to atorrent, it continues 


to flow for two or three months, and then as | °° 


suddenly vanishes. It is little wonder, there- 
fore, that amongst the community at wie in 
Croydon there are old superstitions indelibly 
associated with “the Bourne.” One of these is 
to the effect that ilence assuredly comes 
with the Bourne, and with it disappears. Now, 


been |it is rather a curious circumstance that the 


Bourne did run lately for nearly three months, 
and that as it has again vanished, so has the 
epidemic !* 

We have another purpose, however, in alluding 
to these streamlets merely to narrate one of 
those “curious coincidences” associated with, it 
may be, an idle superstition. It is believed to have 
been the waterfrom these springs, inthefirst place, 
and that from the Bourne in particular, which has 
actually led to most of the mischief done by the 
new drainage at Croydon. These springs are 
said to have overflowed the pipe sewers and 
checked the drainage ; hence the epidemic. But 
before we enter farther into particulars on the 
subject now in hand, we have a few preliminary 
explanations to give in order to show the autho- 
rity on which we base our remarks. 

A representation having been addressed b 
the chairman of the General Board of Health to 
our excellent Home Secretary, Lord Palmer- 
ston, to the effect that fever had sprung up 
and spread itself extensively in Croydon since 
the establishment of new works for draini 
and supplying water to that locality,—that it 
had been suggested that these works were influ- 
ential in producing the disease,—and that an 
inquiry therefore ought to be instituted ; his 
lordship forthwith instructed Dr. Neil Arnott 
and Mr. Thomas Page, C.K. to investigate and 
report. These gentlemen have done so, and 
their joint and separate reports have just been 
printed together, and presented to both Houses 
of Parliament by her Majesty’s command. Our 
purpose in this article is to give our readers 
some idea of the contents of these reports. They 
— a brief general report by Dr. Arnott 
and Mr. Page jointly ; medical report by Dr. 
Arnott, including a summary or — view, 
both engineering and medical, followed by a 
practical and valuable supplemen memo- 
randum on the origin and nature of fevers and 
epidemics ; and finally, an elaborate engineering 
report by Mr. Page upon the iesissties, the 
plan for sewerage, and its engineering features. 
—_ is an abstract of the evidence taken 
in short-hand at Croydon. 

The general report in the outset thus con- 
cludes :— 

“We regret to state that the result of our inves- 
tigations is a conviction that the operations of the 
plan for the sewerage have been influential in pro- 
ducing the disease, and that the absence of proper 
provisions in that plan for some of the general re- 
quirements in town drainage, and the especial require- 
ments of Croydon, has been productive of misfortune 
to the inhabitants ; but that as the causes of such a 
result are evident, there will be no difficulty in ren- 
dering Croydon as desirable for its salubrity as it is 
for the beauty of its site and its proximity to the 
metropolis.” 

The especial requirements of Croydon, we 
may here remark, relate mainly to the springs, 
of which we have already spoken. e re- 
porters state that while introducing a new 








system of drainage with small stoneware pipes, 
exhibiting a contrast to ordi ag 
asmuch as it has been deemed a merit that 
they were only large enough to carry away the 
house and rain water, and were intended to be 
impermeable, with water and even air tight 
joints,—sufficient provision ought to have been 
made for the safe conduct of the water 
from the local springs, whereas such waters 
had to find their way to the river by 


‘what remained of the old faulty drains 


rendered now more unfit from being cut and 
interfered with by the new drains, or by over- 
flow ; and the stoneware pipes, instead of bei 

impermeable, appear to have freely admit 

this spring water, which “ filled the small pipes 
so as to produce not only serious obstruction to 
the onward of the s water, but 
total obstruction to the ong the pipes 


of all foul air from sinks and closets, so that the 

* Camden alludes to the superstition regarding the Bourne at 
Croydon as existing even in histime. The breaking forth of the 
Bourne, he says, was looked on then as “ presaginz dearth of corn, 
and that the events some time ensuing hath pro- 





cured it credit. 





Y jof the 12-inc 


= es 
ventilation of these in the direction of the wate; 
current as intended in the plan was rendered 
impossible. “As to that foul air, one of the 
reporters remarks that its breaking forth after 
being confined, “indicates great part, it is to he 
feared, of the evil ee from the Croydon 
drainage.” The permeability of the pipes ap. 
pears to be so far explained (at least it seems 
to us to be so) by the statement of the engineer. 
ing reporter, that they were not sufliciently 
burnt, and that they were too thin; for if not 
sufficiently burnt they might absorb water, 

at all points, if steeped in it, as they seem to 
have been. Moreover, this defective forma. 
tion and thickness are said to have rendered 
them more frangible after being in the ground 
for some time, and in many =~ ind they 
were found broken, either from the mere gu. 
perincumbent weight of earth, or from the 
passage of ms, &c. .over them. As tothe 
thickness of the pipes, Mr. Page says,— 


*‘ The thickness of one of the 12-inch pipes used at 
Croydon was §-inch full; the thickness of the 16-inch 
by 12-inch pipes used at Manchester is 14, and that 

Pipe approved by the Metropolitan 
Commissioners of Sewers is 1} inch ; these last-named 
are therefore twice the strength of the Croydon pipes, 
the thickness of which does not appear to have been 
specified. 

It seems extraordinary that when 100 yards of pipe 
in one place were found broken at Croydon, and a half 
brick arch was turned over 100 yards of new pipe, no 
attempt should have been made to obtain pipes of a 
sufficient strength to resist the pressure, and thus to 
have improved the manufacture of the article, instead 
of adopting an expedient calculated to bring much dis- 
credit on the pipe system.” 


In contrast with this state of matters in regard 
to the new system of pipe sewerage, let us see, 
oy, the way, ow the old Roman, and the still 
o-der yrian, pottery-pipe drainage was 
managed. We have only to quote the passage 
which follows in the same report :-— 


“The references by the General Board of Health 
to the Roman and Assyrian work in which pottery- 
pipés were used, possess great interest not only as 
affording illustrations of extraordinary adaptation of 
the means to the end, but in adding another example 
to the numbers existing in the case of the Romans, of 
the excellence of their workmanship. It is a matter 
of surprise that the example afforded by the Roman 
pipes near Zurich, their continuous bed on broken 
pottery in mortar, their joints surrounded by concrete, 
should not have been followed at Croydon, instead of 
the expedients above described; such a course would 
have avoided many of the evils which have resulted 
from imperfections, especially in the temporary method 
of forming the joints. : 
In the Roman and the Assyrian works there is, 
however, ample evidence that in those days compe- 
tition contracts were unknown.” 


We select the following from the 
reports, abridging one or two of them some- 
what, as containing the ist of the whole so far 
as it can be given in moderate compass. 

In his general view or summary of the facts, 
partly medical, partly engineering, Dr. Arnott 
says :-—~ 


“ Besides the now apparent unsuitableness of small 
pipes to the peculiar state of Croydon during the last 
season,* the Croydon experience has given evidence 
of other accidents causing diffusion of hurtful malaria, 
to which the pipe drains are liable merely because of 
their fragile nature and smallness. Very different 
and favourable results are described as being obtained 
in other places, as Tottenham, Rugby, &c. but both 
kinds of occurrences have to be considered in Ju 

of the new plan. In a book kept at the town-hall of 
Croydon upwards of fifty stoppages of main-pipe 
sewers were recorded during the early months of their 
existence, while a still larger number of stoppages, 
not recorded, are known to have happened in the 
smaller or private house drains, occasioning altogether 
great annoyance, malarial nuisance, and expense. The 
causes of the obstructions were very various ; for 1- 
stance, breakages of pipes from weight of incumbent 


earth, or from heavy carriages on the 
over them, subsidence or bending of get veh 
a ¥ 


drain in yielding. ground, arrest of b 
dentally or maliciously introduced into the narrow 
channels, fibrous substances like hay, human hair, 


thread, pieces of cloth, &c. sticking together iy 
other matter, and gh 
condition of complete plugs. ...- - t is true 








’ been 
* And it ought here, in fairness to pipe drainage, to have 
aided, to the want of efficient separate drainage for the springs 
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Co 
¢hat still in other localities failures and disappoint- 


vient lke those at Croyden have occurred, leading in 
some cases to the removal of the pipes and the re- 

i \ and Man- 
the combination of impermeable tubular 


chester, € 
: i buildi small areas with larger 
yay = mildings or : sable teats 


tion for main sewers, is said to unite the advantages 


of a town should not be drawn to one point until 
chal arise, Yet t Oroydos 
that no new grievance arise. Yet at Croydon 
the existence of the general filter-house so near the 
that house, the emission 
of the foul residual water from it into the Wandle, 
and the daily irrigation with much unfiltered sullage 
of Waterman’s Meadow, also near the town and near 
houses of the suburb, are faults in this respect. 
conclusion, then, with regard to Croydon, it ap- 
pears that the works required there are not yet com- 
plete, but there cannot be a doubt that with a system 
of drainage suited to its peculiarities, acconipanied by 
other subordinate arrangements, Croydon will be one 
of the most healthy, as it is already by its position 
and other natural advantages one of the most conve- 
nient and generally desirable residences near the great 
metropolis.” 

In his conclusions on the merits of the scheme, 
Mr. Page says :— 

“Tf the plan be judged by the principle of 
arranging the sewerage according to the require- 
ments of the population, so that its working shall 
leave nothing to be desired for their convenience 
and health, then it must be accounted a mistake— 
not in using pipe-sewers, but in using them to an 
extreme in length and in diameter, and of insufficient 
strength—in not providing openings for examination 
at frequent intervals—in neglecting any means of 
ventilation—in interfering objectionably with private 
property and domestic comfort, by adopting the 
— of back drainage—in not arranging the in- 

inations with regular gradations, and in avoiding 
brick-sewers where these would have been advan- 
tageous. In the disposal of the sullage, which ought 
to have been based on its ultimate utility, the plan is 
objectionable in establishing a disgusting process for 
the separation of the solids near enough to the town 
to create a nuisance—in discharging the sullage into 
the river, which all other operations of the plan were 
calculated to free from impurity—in establishing irri- 
gation by sullage water too near the town, and in not 
providing sufficient land drainage. Although engi- 
neers may be to pay more attention to the 
utilitarian than the artistic, there are few who would 
not in this case have scrupled to insult the “genius 
loci,” by burying the springs of the Wandle and the 
Bourne in culverts and pipes, and polluting them 
with foul water when they appeared above ground.” 


The following passage may be instructive :— 


“ Amongst the substances found in the drains as 
causes of stoppage, Mr. Cox, as well as Mr. Austin, 
enumerates ‘flannels, hay, shavings, paper, hair, 
pieces of stick, kittens, a nightcap, a dead cat, pigs’ 
entrails, a bullock’s heart,’ &c.; and Mr. Cuthbert 
Johnson complained that from the slaughter-houses 
ama and hearts were sent into the sewers. 

can be no doubt that all these matters should 
have been carefully prevented from entering the 
sewers, es ly pipe-sewers; reference, however, 
to the ‘Elementary Maxims to be kept in view in 
the drainage and cleansing of towns, printed by the 
General Board of Health, for the use of Local Boards 
and their officers,’ will show that the latter are 
enjoined to provide that ‘ blood, semi-fluid offal, gar- 
bage, and refuse of every a which may be 
capable of safe removal in the drains by suspension 
im water, from slaughter-houses, markets, shambles, 

> cow-houses, or manufactories, be conveyed 
into the drains on the principle of the soil-pan 
apparatus, taking care that such refuse be led as 
directly as possible into those main pipes which have 


» quickest, and most constant flow.’ It is | 


evident that s maxim so comprehensive in its appli- 
“ga as this, must invite a system of forcing pa 
sewers of every kind of rubbish ‘capable of re- 
moval by suspension in water,’ without observing the 
General Board’s condition of its passing through the 
soil-pan, and ap ane ane led to frequent 
in ipes: it is happily con to all 
practice to allow matter of this foun to 
pass even into brick sewers of large dimensions, and 
it might be concluded of much greater consequence to 
prevent such substances entering pipes of such con- 
wee dimensions as those which have been used at 
roydon, where the stoppages complained of have in 
many cases resulted from the introduction into the 


bowers of the very substaners recommended by the 


General Board of Health to be passed h their 
channels, but without the precautions enjoined by the 


ing quotation will show generally the opinion 
of the engineering reporter :-— 

“The history of the proceedings at Croydon shows 
that the General Board ired, previous to their 


- | sanction being given to the &c. that an engineer, 


inted by them, should report upon it, and that 
nena the engineer they appointed became 
the engineer of the Board,—that he made 
alterations in the details of the plan adopted by the 
Local Board with « view to improve it,—and having 
then reported in its favour, the General Board gave 
their sanction to the project, stipulating, however, 
that no should be incurred without the 
approval of their superintending engineer, whose cer- 
tificaf% should be necessary previous to any outlay ; 
by which conditions it would appear the General 
Board assumed great responsibility. 

The plan estas by the Local Board was free 
from many objections to the plan approved by the 
General Board. The pipe sewers were of larger 
dimensions; land drainage and the clearance of all 
nuisances are stated to have formed the first features ; 
the use of the sullage for agricultural purposes, either 
by irrigation or otherwise, was contemplated ; there 
was no screening-house, no direct discharge of filth 
into the Wandle; and if the least perfect disposal of 
the sullage, indicated by the plan and report, had 
been finally adopted, viz. the irrigation of land, it 
might have been effected at a greater distance from 
the town than Waterman’s Meadow, where the re- 
fuse from 766 houses, or about 4,500 inhabitants, is 
daily discharged upon 17 acres of land. 

The plan approved by the General Board of Health 
contained nearly 1} mile of 4-inch pipes in lieu of 
6-inch, 7 miles of 6-inch pipes in lieu of 8-inch and 
9-inch pipes, and so on in proportion. 

It has been shown that this change in the sizes of 
the pipes produced serious evil; but beyond that, the 
General Board, in approving the plan, sanctioned the 
establishment of a disgusting and probably pestiferous 
nuisance close to the town, in the case of the filter- 
house ; countenanced the pollution of the water of the 
Wandle by making it the outfall for the sullage, when 
the other operations of the plan completely freed it 
from impurity, and were not apparently cognizant of 
the absence of proper provision for such land drainage 
as the geological position of Croydon, and its connec- 
tion with the Bourne water, imperatively required. 
No sections of strata were obtained ; no sections of the 
lines of pipes provided. The working of the plan has 
been given in detail: the lower main sewers were filled 
with the Bourne water, which flooded the filter-house 
and stopped its operation—the whole mass of the filth 
was thrown direct into the river—the smaller sewers 
and the house drains were choked—the sullage was 
forced back into the houses ; there being no provision 
for ventilation, except in the direction of the outfall, 
the noxious gases escaped into the dwellings; an 
unprecedented amount of disease (attributable in 
great part to these results of the sanitary arrange- 
ments) spread in the town, and yet the responsibility 
of the failure of the plan, of the destruction of health 
and life, and of the injury done to the interests of the 
inhabitants would rest, according to the “general 
conclusions” of the General Board of Health, with the 
Local Board. 

Should the proceedings with reference to the sewer- 
age of Croydon be repeated in other places where 
sanitary improvements are carried out under the 
Public Health Act, it is evident that evils may arise 
from the want of a right understanding as to the party 
responsible for the principles, details, and working of 
the plan, and it may t that, independently of the 
injurious consequences to the inhabitants in expenses, 
nuisances, and disease, where failure may occur there 
will be a disposition on their part to charge the 
General Board of Health with responsibility which 
ought not to attach to them, viz. the grave responsi- 
bility of consulting engineers. 

It may here be remarked that the responsibilities of 
Local Boards of Health are considerably increased, 
their efficiency limited, and the expense to the inha- 
bitants in all improvements much augmented by the 
want of compulsory powers of purchase in the Public 
Health Act. There are objections to this power being 
given, but if it could be under reference to 
the General Board of Health, and, if requisite, to some 
legal authority to prevent its being abused, it would 
conduce materially to the economy and perfection of 
sanitary improvements.” 


On the whole subject, Dr. Arnott remarks, at 
the close of his report, that,— 


“ Although in Croydon now, things for the time 
may appear to be going on well,-since the rains and 





the overflow of the Bourne have ceased, and there are 





On the question of responsibility, the follow- |’ 


drain-pipes may have been detected and mended,— 
changes which during favourable weather will secure 
a great improvement on the former state of the town, 
—still there should not be delay in proceeding with 
works which shall remove radically or for ever the 
evils that have recently existed.” 


In conclusion, we may remark that the en 
neer’s report contains much valuable information 
ao ts ties hee et ee 
small-pipe drainage and sewerage as carried 

eithet partialls or wholly, in various as 
at Manchester, Tottenham, Leeds, London. 





ST. GILES’ AND BLOOMSBURY BATHS 
AND WASHHOUSES. 

Tre Baths and Washhouses built in Endell- 
street, under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Baly and George Pownall, were opened on the. 
30th ult. The institution comprises two swim— 
roo. arte Prathony Meier Be baths, and~ 

-six washing-places, wii approved. 
seitheali arrangements adapted to the comfort: 


swimming-bath contains about 2 
tepid water, constantly flowi 
bath. The private hot and 
various materials,—porcelain, enamelled iron, 
and zinc. Each bath contains nearly fifty gallons 
ot ach ceochhag:phess kee 9 boing behsenglil 
ing- nas a “tab, sup 
with hot-water Bs steam,-and a trough supplied’ 
with as much hot and cold water as the washer 


especial use the institution is mas Each 
’ through the 


closet for 
the building in an early number. 








- SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 


houses every night attest the appreciation 
the public of the powerful corps and band 
engaged at this theatre. For M. Berlioz’s opera, 
“Benvenuto Cellini,” the scenery would appear 
not to be new, with the exception, , of & 
charming moonlight for the carnival. this 
the management were wise, for though an able 

roduction, full of science, the opera is not likely 
fo be popular. It ends with the casting Ao the 
stage) of Cellini’s statue of Perseus. For an 
elegant little ballet, “Fleurette,” Mr. Beverley 
has painted some effective architecture of Titanic 
masses, and a ee ee in the 
design of the lower part is usual with 
him, but still very nice. 

Theatre Royal, Adelphi—Mr. Webster, up » 
to this time, has scarcely manceuvred the power- 
ful company now under his command in the 
Strand, so effectively as Lord Seaton does his 
at Chobham,—having contented himself mainly 


of which the public must have had nearly enough: . 
The other Light, however, he tiem. 
altogether into a combined attack om public - 
favour, and carried his point Ma oa * 
as well he might when hehimself, Celeste, . 
. Keeley, Miss Woolgar, Keeley, Leigh: 
Murray, O. Smith, Paul ord, and Alfred 
Wigan, fought in the ranks, and did their best 
to win. Leaving the tent for the * Gene- 
viéve, or the Reign of Terror,” the title of the 
new piece, isagenuine Adelphi drama, full ofaction 
and stro tiger iy deat oe — 
larizing, Wigan, who is one of the finest actors 
this or ag other gpa i i 
pictures of remar power. € scenery 
all characteristic, and some of it her effective, 
although ~ “Court of aa Temp! 
correct architecturally. The are ¥ 
ae 
tre.—. 8 Opera, “ 
the Devil,” is i payed here to immense 
crowds, and not discreditably in a musical poi 
of view; but the scenery is perf 
ful. It would not occasion any great 
perhaps, to find at a theatre of this grade 
none of the scenery was quite correct, 


Chi 





see the action of a piece professing to 


and convenience of the persons for whose - 


gallons of ~ 
baths are of — 


requires, and a separate compartment in a hot . 
We shall give ‘plans and other illustrations of ~ 


The Royal Italian Opera-House,—Crowded™ 


with the repetition of well-known movements, . 
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‘DANGERS. AND. DISASTERS. 
A woovsn girder of Pothouse-bridge, 
broke lately whi 


was neatly pitched : 
Part of an old bui at Preston, belonging 

tothe Local Board of fell on. Saturday 

week, while “twohorsesanda man,” a8 ou. autho- 


tity describes them, were within it, but escaped 


t injury. 
engaged in fa some lead on the roof of a 
house near 


the coping stones at the edge 


‘While a plamber was lately 


of the roof 


way. He fell om the pavement beneath, a Pht. 


ing on his head, and was so much injured that 
he died in course of the same day. 
A house at Silkstone, Barnsley, fell lately, 


after giving barely sufficient warning for the 


sy & to escape. 

| young man e ed at one of the i 

ech ore rn le ein 
x y wounded by the handle of a crane, 

whieh, 7 some mischance or carelessness, was 

allowed to overpower those who were heaving. 


D to the extent of 1,000/. has been 
dono to ‘Skipton Chnzch _by the shattering of 
pianacle. to s, and other mischief done, by 
a,thunder-bolt, which is deseribed as afterwar 
nsgo bal of fr end’ dicing. or exploding i 

s or 6x mn 
i middle of the: church with frightful noise 
while the congregation were webiniond passing 
iarough the church in several di 
tions, making holes through the masonry and 
windows. in its passage out,” and shattering 
pews. Strange to say the only damage done to 
any one of the congregation consisted in the 
burning of part of a lady’s dress. The church 
was filled With sovt-and dust, and great alarm 
as felt, yet, to the eredit of the congregation, 
re seems to have been no gerieral rush to the 
door, asso often leads to farther mischief in 
church parties; Had the lightning not-expended 
its force previously on the piniiadle, the congre- 
jon might hot have escaped so harmlessly. 
t is réally criminal if those who have authority 
ever such edifices hot to use every exertion to 


.4 lightning-conductor for the spite or 
bower of the chirch. There was no eae Sed 
for the lightning,” of course, in the present 
a5 although it is said that the building 

been before stiuck by lightning. Here, we 
may add, seems to be another and new danger 
in church flues: where there ‘is no lightning- 


conductor, they act as mest dahgerous eon: 
ductors themselves. 
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ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION, 


1 snovup fedl obliged if you would imsett another 
Phase in the competition pestilence, looking on ‘the 
other side of the piéture to what your correspondent 
“An Architect,” did in your last ‘namber but ote 


I take the letter as directly thrown at myself without | 
any just cause from the author. I have been in the | 


profession fourteen years, and have an engagement in 

Re Office of “ Messrs, —,” which 1 Dike held for 

Some years ; atid it is trae your cofrespondent did 

Snenee & Youtiger brothet of ‘inine a few days ago ; 
I 


is also very ‘true ‘that we were the sticcessfal | 
Competitors in obtaining the 57. competition to which | 


of the eleventh ceutury} 
ferocious design, is # ich of — to 
rémove, 


ine boiler of oped 

an engine : 

weight was crossing the ge. The boiler 
et the pen «Bay 


Saints” Church, Preston, one of 
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ON HOUSE FOR CHAGRES, MADE BY WALKER: 
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IRON HOUSES. 


Tae Royal Mail Steam. Packet Company are 
about to establish a permanent andefficient staff 
at Chagres, and have taken the initiative by 
ordering the constraction of an iron house’ for 
their superintendent and other officers at that 
port. Phe amexed drawing (which might be 
more correct in perspective) represents the 
edifice, which is eomposed almost entirely of 
galvanized sheet iron, and has been. constructed 
at the factory of Mr. Walker, at Mill Wall, 
Poplar. ‘It eonsists of ose fa floors, with 
four large rooms on each, is surrounded b 
@ veranda, and there are out-offices as well. 
When it arrives at its destination it is to be 
fixed upon iron pillars about 4 feet from the 
goat and is to be placed on a pier at which 
he company’s steamers will touch Chagres. 
Although it is, of course, to be taken to pieces 
in order to be embarked, and will weigh about 
40 tors, yet when erected, as it. now stands in 
Mr. Walket’s factory, it will present to the eye 
the appearance of a perfect, permanently built 

rivate residence, within and without, in all the 

etails of paper, paint, &c. floors, staircases, 
door, and window-frames, are all of wood, but 
the sashes of the latter are of iton, and the 
= for them is ready cat and fitted, and will 

sent out with the other fixtures. There is 
also to be sent with it an iron safe or “‘trea- 
sury,” also of Mr. Walker’s construction, for 
the purpose of i the mails, &c. for 
safety on attival. This is a large square room, 
constructed of corrugated iron, 21 feet by 15, 
and 12 feet high, and both buildings will be 


, secured from accident by fire as far as possible 


by a lining, a few inches from the iron walls, of 
patent felt. , 
At the present moment Mr. Walker’s factory 


presents rather a busy scene, for, in addition to |: 
ithe above, he 


has in course of construction 
thitty-six iron housés for the residences of emi- 
nts sent out by Government to Australia. 
e factoty itself occupies a space of about 


he ‘sarcastically alludes, when thirty-five other designs | three acres, on which over 400 men ate con- 


were submitted. Surely 
emanated from tlerks or gentlemen under engage- 
ments. I could show that the step he has taken 
amounts almost +> a ‘breach of confidence; and as 
this attack has been made with a view to put down 

etks trying to practise for themselves, I shall 


endeavour to put up @ building that will bear the ' 


strictest scruti 


09" by him or any other member of the 
ion. 


— 3007. to 6007. to have it specified in 
Secount until they have sufficient business or x 


to fall back wi i i 
Dat hoa n Without being driven to clerkships. 


vemunerate clerks sufficiently, so that competitio ition ma 
‘not be worth their while, until they are in a posftioh 
Aw Anentreor’s Cimex. 


to demand @ patron. 





thesé could ot all have | 


hy 

_ And T would suggest to all architects in | 

ture taking articled pupils at the small premium of | 
v eir articles 

they até never to enter the profession on their own | 


is fail, the only alternative left is to’ 


tinually employed at @ weekly expenditure of 
about Boor. { j 
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MeEAsuRING LonDON For rts CaBs.~—The metro- 
politan police commissioners have issued orders for a 
mieasuremetit. of all the leading thoroughfares and 


i streets in London, as the new Hackney 


atriage Act Cothes into operation this month. The 
results will be embodied in tablés at the cab stands. 

New GateWay IN St. JAmes’s Park.—It would 
be a great desideratum if a new gate were made at 
the north-east point of the railings in St. Jamés’s 
ie sanees: the Duke of York’s Colamn: the 
publie might then, in ing to and from Bi . 
walk, walk inside the A which would ae 
mens and private than the outside; and it Would 


ially convenient to pedestrians coming from, 
' oF ginis Weer, ih Palace. —J. D. 


Buckingham 
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THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
Smvce our last, the following correspondence 
has passed between the Committee of Carpenters 
and the Secretary of the Builders’ Society :— 

“Tn answer to yours of 24th imstant, the Com- 
mittee of the Carpenters’ movement having throughout 
strenuously exerted themselves to prevent strikes, 
deeply regret that their. endeavours have. been so 
slightly appreciated by the employers, who seem to 
hold the executive amenable for the actions of those 
over whom they had no control. 

They further state that what has. been misconstrued 
into a threat was never, on our. part, intended as such, 
particularly if the employers consider it as intimating 
a strike. 

Had the Committee decided upon adopting, such 4 
course, the-policy of intimating such hastily to the 
employers would have been questionable : even ore 
had heen the case, extenuating circumstances might 
have been pleaded, from the faet of a not over con- 
ciliatory intimation from the employers relative to 
the closing their shops appearing in that evening’ 
Builder. ; 

In concluding the correspondence, the Committee, 
feeling the responsibility attached to their position at 
the present crisis, cannot suggest any other means of 
effecting an amicable adjustment of differences, ouly 
by deputation, which they hope the. employers will 
receive. On behalf of the Committee, 

(Signed) J. CALLAGHAN. 


ie acknowledging it (on 28th), the Secretary 
said :-— 

“T am at loss to understand the meaning of the 
closing sentence in your letter of 18th,* if it does 
not tmean a threat. The Committee of delegates 
profess anxiety to discountenance strikes, and yet the 
chairman of the meeting on 18th instant, avo 
that he had subscribed to support the men out on 
strike, It is very difficult to understand how this 
latter act can be justified with the previotls pro- 
fession.” : 

On Thursday evening (30th), a meeting of 
the Builders’ Society was held at the Freemasons 
Tavern, but no further formal step was taken, or 
resolution come to. The meeting seemed to 
consider that Mr. Callaghan’s letter might be 
allowed to close the question of strike—at all 
events, that it was not expedient to fret the 
subject by further cotrespondence. Messrs 
Brass, we understand, have obtained new mare 
and a portion of Messts. Lucas’s have offe 
to return on Monday, at the old wages.T 


ee 


Cax you afford mie space in your veered 
éxpression of an opinion or two on the prese : 
between the carpenters of the metropolis and their 
employers ? th 

iam one of your readers who has wotked Wi 
them, and suffered with them; pervert re 











* Page 409 ante, pan 
+ “A Lonton > urges that a public meeting of 
builders should be held forthwith. 
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adjustment of the wages question sewst be established. 

The movement is one of vast importance to all; it 

.; ag am aera branch. of trade 
alone, but is. daily gaining ground among operatives 
oral ames throughout-¢ho.oouatry, and were it not 
for this and the fact. that I have uot yet seen, either 
fen the eer nen SH OTE out on strike,” 

association of delegates, any proposition 
practically good in itself, or likely to be permanently 
beneficial to the interest of the working men, I should 
not have ventured to-aildress you. 

‘JT would ask -of my: fellow-workmen, are’ not ‘the 
interests of the employer and employed identical? If 
one cannot éxist without the other, any infringement 
of the rights of either must be prejudicial to beth. Tt. 
matters but little to the employer whether he pays 6s. 
or 7s. per day so that he gets his profit. If the rate of 
wages is increased, the cost of material necessarily 
rises in'a like p rtion, so also must tlie ultimate 
cost:‘to the consumer inerease—the result of which 
will be, that the capitalist. will seek other investments, 
tnd the working man be the loser after all. 

Hence arises the necessity for a better understand- 
ing between master and man. As to the ridiculously 
absurd notion concerning partial strikes, recently ad- 
vocated at a public meeting; I rejoice to find that in 
the present movement, ‘in the. majority of cases, all 
such notions, together with the sickening cant phrases 
of “tyranny of employers” and “cruel combinations,” 
have been cast to the winds, and a disposition evinced 
to be guided by reason and justice. I hope the result 
5 may prove the truth of it. 

I do not address you as the apologist of rs 
nor as an opponent to the privileges of the working- 
man, but as an earnest advocate of the principle of 

e paying every one according to his merits ; and I fully 
believe that the remedy for the present evil does aot 
lay so much with the employer as with the oyed. 
I entreat my fellow-workmen to set aside for the 
present all old prejudices, and to think for themselves, 
individually, and mot to let the clamour of the mob 
or the fear of combinations among themselves 
intimidate them from acting as the dictates of reason 
and justice suggest, 

Let them seriously put to themselves the question, 
] “How shall we be better ?” without endangering the 
! interests of the trade. This, sir, is the question of 
. greatest importance; and the more the present time 

is wasted in useless deputations, or frittered away in 
Worse than useless speeches and resolutions, the more 
certain will be the failure of our objects and the ruin 
of those of our warm-hearted but misguided brethren 
Who have thought fit to leave their employers. What 
have neg strikes and all such misunderstandings 
brought us to at present ? Were there such things as 
sawing-mills, ing-mills, moulding machines, 
morticing and sash-making machines, thirty years 
ago? And if we, the working men enforce it, in afew 
years will there be much left but a little fixing for the 
carpenter to do? 

Will the adoption of the piecework system better 
us, even supposing it could be universally carried 
out? ‘Would it not lead to a slavish. competition 
between man and man, between animal strength and 

‘Intelligence? Quantity and not quality would be the 
rule; and the result would be less beneficial morally 
and physically to the operative than to the employer. 

Will the demand for the extra sixpence per day, 

is being gradually aeceded to, permanently 
benefit us ? _ I deny that it ever will; for it is based 
upon injustice: the principle is inconsistent, and 
ie 8 prejudicial to the interests of the intelligent 
= as to the employers. Are there not good 
bad workmen, quick and slow, steady and un- 
steady ones? and I will ask any skilful, intelligent, 
don persevering journeymen, do you feelthat justice is 
= ry on when, after years of practice and experience, 
vik’ , perhaps, the additional responsibility of a 
oi and family, you are only placed on the same 
e of remuneration with your bench-mate, who has, 
aps, only just emerged from an unsatisfactory 
ceship; or with the “slow coach,” who, 
perhaps, with considerable difficulty, and your own 
Us assistance, can manage to get though nearl 
two-thirds as much work as soueasiea the ten sete 
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crowd by the: interest of a friend. Ft} 
is this system that hes furnished us with foremen 
but for their bullying and “ sweating ” expabilities ; it: 
is this system that deadens the energies and destroys. 
the spirit of im the younger ones, since it 
ek heey mg A ot nn hole 

5s. or 5a. t, be he. or indifferent. 
: To td: win eke ee etiecomgh inati 
througheut not only thia branch. of trade, but im all 
others, and moré especially a complete annihilation. of 
the hateful “Public-house Society” system. In our 
trade alone the amount thus daily, and almost hourly, 
uselessly horn pager suffice in - year to ont 
a building worthy of the carpenters and joiners of the 
metropolis, where the business of the different societies 
might be carried on, and where those of its members 
out of employ might refresh their minds and increase 
their usefulness by means of a library of works on 
matters connected with the trade, and where the 
younger branches might, ly lectures or classes, receive 
that theoretical acquaintance with their business rarely 
to be obtained elsewhere ; where a register 
should be kept. for workmen and employers, and where 
should be obtained, from a body of eminent and 
thoroughly qualified practical men, efter the neces- 
sary examination, a certificate of the qualifications of 
its members, and upon which certificate alone the 
rate of wages should be based. 

JoHN LANGSTAFFE. 








COLUMN, AMMERDOWN-PARK, 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Ix reply to some inquiries co ing the 
Peewee is Sing eoaiied on the hi 
of Amme k, in Somersetshire, m me- 
mory of the late T. 8. Joliffe, esq. we are asked 
to state that intimation will be given when the 
work is sufficiently advanced to merit examina- 
tion. The subjoimed inscription, placed in a 
recess of the pli 
plain the desigu and object of the structure. 





Hee Colamna 
Qua conservetur memoria 
T. 8. JOLIFFE, Armigeri, 
E 8tirpe Regan. Plantagenetarum ; 
'Hijasce Centurie KILMERSDONI# nimirum,— 
itidemque Larmeueies—panercs Dominique ; 


iri 
Ingenio, vi anime, virtutum indole, 
Et omrium artium 
Que ad humanitatem pertinent disciplina 
Preelari; 


Qui 
In cunctis vite rationibus, 
Comis, excultus, integer ; 
Ubi quid fortitér ac strenuéd agendum esset, 
- ‘ Cim pesce 8s pes fungendis, F 
‘im potestate opulenti posers exercenda, 
P Sibi et amorem et observantiam — 
Latee intelligentisque vicinitatis eonciliavit,— 
Posira Est. 
Qui a RE 
08 circu 
Ab aspera et dura conditione ad bonas fruges potent, 
Qui viriditatem herbeseentem ex semine elicuit, 
Et terram indomitam fertilitate leta vestivit, 
Qui denique “ Vicina coegit 
Ut_quamvis avido parerent arva, Colone ;— 
a ejus, natu major,—et heres,— 
oc—grati anirai ergo—monimentum 
Dat, dicat, dedicat ! 


AMMERDONIE 
In nemore doméstico,—prope Bathonienses, 


n agro Somersetensi. 
vit, Id. Jun. A.D, CIgigCCCLIIEL. 








THE FEJERVARY COLLECTION OF 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Tue collection of antiquities now exhibited 
in the rooms of the A: — Institute, 
Suffolk-street, was made by a Hungarian gen- 
tleman, Mr. Gabriel Fejérv4ry, and ents a 
completeness very rarely met with in the 
museum of a private individual. 

The chief treasures of this collection are its 
gems, its — and its a at 

Amongst the gems, we Assyrian, . 
lonian, and Persian cylinders and seals ; ren 
first-rate Greek cameos, and some excellent 
intaglios. Dioseorides, Allion or Allionos, and 
wien’ Dibeot:Saas,eesowned ta tin Uigialeg 

” Di ides, int > a 
of the Roman empire, marked his name on the 
fall-face representation of a Muse (No. 179), 
admirable by the ea of naiveté; Alli 
on that of a triump aa 
Alexa on a cameo (No. 189), representing a 


wifbe: Hawai genus, thouph wot sivaling 6 
Greek in the charm of features or the 
movement, are superior in the 


will in some degree ex-| fhe 


repre- | transept, menti 
a time. 














grace 
sentation of individuality. The Onyx-cameo, 





this collection, is thought by some to be 
baibral, theiteest intiraiie ores 


The collection of bronzes begins with air 


Egyptian Pharao 


Sereatieeat en one ae 


tian style Poh the Ptolemaic and Roman 


and connects the 

art both with that of Egypt and that of 

and Etruria. pitt hee meres 2 

first Athenian by the representation of a 

Medusa (No. 212), meet itn 

No. 213) brought from Greece by 
iral Grimani. 


figure. 
i ee female 
on beracbeck. (No. 311) is one of the stent 
bronzes Greek 
"the 
of 


EF 
f 


Emperor Trajan ; the figure of Cybele (No. 
Oe nPeree Tents aetuivinn {ital 863); 
Mereury (No. $46), &c. Among the specimens 
of medieval bronzes—four in a 
figure by Peter Vischer (No. 446), the con- 
jon ogre of Durer ; ST ae 
442), the master of Leonardo Da Vinei; and a 
Virgm (No. et ee ene 
the Pisanis, besides an embossed shield with the 
date of 1552, and the name of Georg. Sigmann 
Aurifex Augustanus. 

ivori ins with one of a 


remote Etruscan date, is very interesting 
and valuable. : 

Mr. Pulszky ‘has given six of his course of 
ities; the seventh will be 
iven on the Ind July, and will treat of Gems, 
Pera Cottas, Vases, and Ivories. 








THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Now that this session is over, allow me to mention 

what no doubt many will think with me calls for am- 
t,—I refer to the mamier in which the 
members are obliged to cramp and serew themselves 
about to sit down during, et 
1s de seslly not emesitndle Soe Ghe-c0ee, 5: 0-.0catly 
allied with Royalty to have such a meeting-room, 
so furnished. A number of cane-bottom room 
chairs are tied close together by their legs, and kept 
in rank and file with pieces of wood running just 
underneath the seats, so that it is impossible to move 
the ae fete ena pony rs Erte ana, 
together, that t! is but ToOm en eac 
person’s hips; but according fo mature the shoulders 
are much broader than the hips, and it is quite amus- 
ing to watch these poor shoulders, belonging to in- 
dividual architects, diving and driving into all manner 
of shapes for ease, never giving a thought that their 
neighbour might have some feeling in his back. And 
as to room for legs, God bless the man with long ones, 
say I, especially when he is so fortunate as to get the 
middle.seat of a line. Even the lecturés at times are 
not so interesting as to make you forget your situa- 
tion. Pray do, ‘Mr. Editor, raise your voice for the 
comfort of those who attend the meetings; and no 
doubt there are many who stay away rather than 
undergo the two hours’ Release the 
chairs by cutting the string that binds them by the 
legs, and let them take up a position in a room where 
they would seem more at home—I mean the bed- 
room—and have stuffed forms with backs. 
Look at the Society of Arts, and above all, the Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers: it is a pleasure to go there 
even if the discourse should be worse than at Gros- 
venor-street, for you cam sit comfortably. If I hear 
right, Mr. Editor, you haye long legs yourself, and if 
you have happened to sit behind, you will not refrain 
from putting this before the council. 
A Visrror. 


*,* More commodious premises are very, much 
needed by the Institute, and the council are. fully 
alive to the fact. They have now several sites before 
them, but are of course anxious, when they do move, 
to get unexcepti —_ PS © ee 
another change unnecessary. It would no 
se Government shoald provide a 
for the Institute. 
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Tae CrystaL Pazace.—In consequence of an 
accident to some ing at the building (which, 
we are told, was i nj 
life or limb), the raising of the first rib of the central: 
tioned last week, will be ' 





, & tedious evening. - 
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*' IRISH CORRESPONDENCE. 
oe foundation-stone of a new Wesleyan 
has been laid at the Falls-road, opposite 
Alexander’s flour-mills, at the western end of 
Ardmoulin-place, Belfast. Mr. Lanyon is the 
architect; and the contract has been given to 
James Carlisle. 
ae Killarney Junction line the works 
ve ¢ nearly to a completion,— 
$0 mikes Siow Blallon to Foomeonat bare been 
traffic, and the 8 miles next Killarne 
The only unfinished works of 
Seater rs ate 
men ight y - 
mire viaduct. The stations are (we are inf 
nearly completed, and the large hotel at Killar- 
ney, which was noticed in the Builder some time 
og is in progress. Mr. W. R. Lefanu, C.E. 
conti 


? tractor. 

A Presbyterian church has just been built at 

Waringstown ; and a schoolhouse for males and 

females, with suitable apartments for teachers, has 

te seworpti lish She: ptapved mando 
e su on-list for the proposed masonic 

hall at is daily increasing. 

A new —— nm methane —_ 

room, all is proposed 
built at Cavan. ; 

A new Wesleyan methodist chapel has been 
commenced at Coleraine, and the foundation- 
stone has been laid in presence of a 
assemblage, and with the usual formalities, by 
John Cromie, Esq. D.L., J.P. 

We are told that the contract for building a 
new club-house at Queenstown, Cork, has been 
disposed of to Mr. Cassidy, and that the works are 
progressing. 


B 
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HAND-WROUGHT IRON GATE IN 
THE TOWN HALL OF LUNEBURGH, 
HANOVER. 

In presenting this well-designed and freely- 
executed design in wrought-iron, it may not 
out of place to string together a few random 
notes respecting the ancient and useful art by 
which it was produced. We will not at present 
enter into a planned and regular history of 
working in iron, and yet cannot well refrain 
nea ap these remarks at a remote 


Pert is noticed that but few specimens of iron- 
work are met with amongst the remains of the 
ancient Egyptians ; this circumstance, howéver, 
has by some been ascribed to the nitrous nature 
‘of the soil having caused the more rapid deca; 
of iron than of other metals. In the sacre 
wri the uses and manufactures are men- 
tioned in numerous ‘ 

Tubal Cain is the jirst-mentioned smith or 
forger of every instrument of iron (Gen. 4, xxii.). 
From that time we meet with manufactures in 
iron of the utmost variety (some articles of 
which seem to be anticipations of what 
are commonly supposed to be modern in- 
ventions; as iron weapons or instruments 
(Numb. xxxv. 16, “If he smite him with an 
instrument of tron, so that he die, he is a 
murderer ;” also Job xx. 24) ; an tron bedstead 
(Deut. iii. 11, “For only Og king of Bashan re- 
mained of the race of giants ; his bedstead of iron 
is shown, which is in Rabbath of the children of 
and 4 broad, after the 
measure of a man’s hand”); chariots of iron 
(Josh. xvii. 16, and elsewhere) ; iron weights— 
shekels (1 Sam. xvii. 7) ; harrows of iron (2 
ror 31) ; iron a (2 Sam. xxiii. 7); 

Kings vi. 7; Kings vi. 5); horns 
(1 Kings xxi. 11); nails, ; 
xxil. 3); fetters . ov. 18); (Ps. cvii. 
6); mon bars used in the fortifying the 
of towns (Ps. cvil. 16; Isa. xlv. 2); 
ae (Job xix. 24; a pillar (Jer. i. 
18); yokes (Jer. xxviii. 13); pan ee. iv. 
3) ; trees bound with iron (Dan. iv. 15) ; gods 
iron (Dan. v. 4); ing instruments 
Amos i. 3); and in later times an iron gate 
Acts xii. ie actual cautery (1 Tim. iv. 
) ;_ breast- (Rev. ix. 9). 
The art of the smith is one of the essentials 


jan! 


of civilization, and so requisite was the trade of 


a smith in ancient warfare, that the conquerors 
removed these artisans from a vanquished nation 
in order the more eff to disable it. Thus 
the Philistines deprived 


Hebrews of their , 


THE: BUILDER: — 


times. 
Tron was p' in abundance by David for 
the building of the temple (1 Chron. xxii. 3): in 1 
ys, and they gave for the works 
of the house of the Lord, of 


10,000 solid silver, 10, 
18,000 talents, and of iron 100,000 talents ;—an 
opinion be right 


enormous quantity, whichever 
as to the weight of the talent. 
While glancing at these notes of ancient iron- 


)| workers, who must have been numerous at the 


far-famed Temple of Solomon, it may not be 
uninstructive to mention the qualifications con- 
‘sidered necessary for one of the directors of 
that great work, a list of which he gives in. his 
embassy to the King of , as follows :— 
‘Send me, therefore,” says he, “a skilful man, 
that knoweth how to work in gold and in silver, 
and in brass, and in iron, and in le, in 
scarlet and im blue, and that hai ill in 
engraving, with the artificers which I have with 
me in Judea and Jerusalem whom David, my 


father, provided.” 

The King of Tyre, on the receipt of Solomon’s 
message, and after Comarabalating the latter on 
his appointment to build so glorious a work as 
the temple, says, ‘I therefore have sent thee, 
my father, Hiram, a wise and most skilful man, 
the son of a woman of the daughters of Dan, 
whose father was a Tyrian, who knoweth how 
to work in gold, in silver, in brass, and in iron, 
and in marble, and. in timber, in purple also, 
and violet, and silk, and scarlet, and who 
knoweth to grave all sorts of graving, and 
to devise ingeniously all that may be need. of 
in works of thy artificers ; and with the artifi- 
cers of my lord David, thy father.” 

For ages even before the dawn of British 
civilization, this country has been famous for its 
large production, not only of iron, but the 
other materials requisite for its manufacture. 
We will not endeavour to penetrate the gloomy 
mist of old traditions which bring people of 
various and now extinct nations to our shores 
in search of this valued: mineral: the traces, 
however, of the Roman workmen are distinctly 
visible at the present day in the Forest of 
Dean, in Gloucestershire, and many other parts 
of gee It is but reasonable to vane 
a then posta pave of these islands 
sho y the ing of the st; rs speedil: 
acquire skill and knowledge in the uses ps 
appliances of iron, and we accordingly find, as 
early as the twelfth century, iron-work for both 
domestic and warlike ponpees was extensively 
manufactured in Eng The Anglo-Saxons 
had previously been noted for their work in 
silver and other metals. 

Stowe says, “I find a complaint about the 
year 1300, of the Ferones (that is, of such as 
dealt in iron), made to Elia Russel, Maior, and 
the Aldermen, for that the Smiths of the Wealds, 
and other merchants, bringing down irons for 
wheels for carts to the city of London; they 
were much shorter than antiently was accus- 
tomed,—to the great loss and scandal of the 
whole trade of ironmongers, and requiring 
remedy upon this; whereupon an inquisition 
was made of lawful and honest men, who pre- 
sented these iron-rods of the just and antiently- 
used length of the Séyrtes, and also of the 
length and breadth of the Gropes ing to 
the wheels of the carts; which were 
sealed with the seal of the chamber of Guild- 


mn. hall, London, whereof one remains in the said 


chamber, and another rod was delivered on the 
Monday before the Purification of the Virgi 
, A.D. 29, Ed. I. to John Dode and ¢ 
de Padington, Ironmongers to the Market ; and 
ya -e ean Haig the same Money, to 
0. ymondham, Tronmo’ to the Bri 
all of which, from day to pagel all in 
chants bringing those iron-works to the City of 
London, as well from the Wealds as elsewhere, 
that they should not henceforward bring such 
irons, unless of the length and breadth. afore- 
said, upon forfeiture of the said iron-works that 
should be found against the assize aforesaid.” 
The above is curious in showing 
that agate the extensive use of 
for the sale of manufactures. 


at 
agents in London 
Various 








5,000 talents, and | 
talents, and of brass 








(cho fJper. 261853; 


ver soon. after settled in 
¢ famous for the excellence. 








iron, &c. 


or Company of Armourers have 
a orginge od ancient oe ga became 
rporated in the beginning of the reign of 
king being pleased to style him. 
company. 

“The Cutlers’ Company,” says Stowe, “ is of 
eat antiquity, and was first incorporated in the: 


of the reign of Henry V. The 
importance of this — shown by the 
Heary VIL. ‘King, hilip and Queen “Ma 
i een , 
Qases Blissbeth; sod King James 
. © Knives for bi of 


: : Lined (past all, 
memory) were made in this kingdom,—but' 
coarse and uncomely. But in James the lst, 
his time, the best and finest knives in the world 
were made in London. Richard Matthew, at 
Fleet-bridge, was the first Englishman that 
attained the skill of ing fine knives and 
knife-hafts, and, 5 Elizabeth, he obtained a pro- 
hibition against all st: and others 0 
bringing any knives into land from beyond 
the seas, which until that time were brought im 
by ship-loads from Flanders and other places.” 

Of other workers in iron the Fletchers and 
those in the various portions of the 
manufacture of the old English bows and arrows 
were in time superseded by the introduction of 
more deadly weapons. 

In 1570 they style themselves. the “ Decayed 
Company of Bowyers, Flitchers, Stainyers, and 
Arrow-head Makers, as well of the. City of 
London as elsewhere,” and petition the Queen 
concerning their decayed condition; the exer- 
tions of the vernment of that time, although 
anxious to afford relief, failed in their intention. 

The Company of Smiths or Blacksmiths was 
not incorporated until the twentieth year of the 
— en Elizabeth, © ee a 

‘he pewterers were, in the olden time, ar 
important body, and so excellent was their 
alloy of metal that it was sent from Lon- 
don in a manufactured state and otherwise 
to many parts abroad; but amongst all these 
crafts the ironsmith and goldsmith were distin- 
guished, and in many instances these arts were 
practised together. ‘wail 

The trade of a goldsmith in Edinburgh 
appears classed with that of the hammermen ot 
common smiths, In the charter of that cor- 
poration, ted 2nd May, 1483, the gold- 
smiths are included, and the whole received cer- 
tain regulations and immunities by which they 
were enabled to appear as a public compaly. - 
At what time the goldsmiths were sepé 
from the hammermen is uncertain. _ Their first 
charter of incorporation is probably that granted 
by the town council, A 20, 1581, in which 
they received many pri , amounting in the 
fullest manner to a monopoly of their trade. 
This combination of art so essential, not only to 
the decoration of a court, but other purposes, 
was confirmed in its rights by'a charter from 
James VI. 1586, the same year that the al 
volent and famous jeweller, George Heriot, 
commenced business. wiseiat 

The style of working in iron for architectur a 
purposes has naturally become assimilated wi 
the taste and order of the peneting buildings, 
and one of the great uses of a national museum 
in this country ought to be the facility of ex- 

ining these varied works of art,—for wi 


doub the art of wernieg fine designs ® 
iron e-em sak bts feng igh escription, and am 
inspection of the few at present ero 
ing in England still ap to the best of the 
aniseed senement which ony cold ha 

i ent which o ald 
bons preduetih an. educated me | artistie eye 
and skilful It is, however, the fact, 
that few portions of old architectural pd 
have suffered more severely than the ironwo! 
and considering the beauty of the few existing 
examples, this loss is weir depend ee 

i are 0 F 
Be a Se ae tae 


crafts- | Henry VII. to the reign of 
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Last W week, Mr. Wakley held 
wt dt uate tvee, on Jolin “Wi od 
iy moat the sono porter, whe, soording ta 


idence, was poisoned by the 
i erik nd pnt Oy Nae 


Hampstead-road, 


isoned the. atmosphere. 


’s death, her own bad. health, and 


that 


of her family to the stench from the churchyard. 
Pesci surgeon, when called ou to see de- 
ceased, found him 


dying, and within a 


very short 


period he died. Witness rformed the au 
which proved that death ete from ciienades 


the result of — brought on by the foul air 
g the adjoining churchyard, where, 
under three acres, lie thousands of human bodies 
in different stages of Fyre mse and many of 

esof thesurface. Hence 


generated by 


them within a few inc 


hus, and various other fatal diseases, con- 
stantly raged throughout the neighbourhood. A 
short time since he attended the beadle’s family, 


who lived in.a house in the churchyard. 


They 


were all attacked. with fever, of which the father 


died, and — was idly i 
sumption. e vi 

covered. with a black 
exudations from the surroundi 
— = eer eg 

s te 6 iVe- 
“Tt should be oiled the 
After some further evidence, 


fever.” 


ing from con- 
of the house were 
coating, produced by the 
graves, The 
ighbourhood was 
Coroner : 
ave-yard feeder.” 
e coroner summed 


up, and expressed a rm hope that all intra- 


mural burial-places would 


e for ever closed, as 


they were so many prolific sources of every 


species of disease. 


e learned coroner further 


expressed his conviction that a proper repre- 
sentation upon the subject by the jury would 
meet prompt attention from the authorities. 
The jury returned the following verdict :— 
“Deceased. died from exhaustion, produeed by 


disease consequent w 
the atmosphere in whidk be lived.” 








“PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


the poisoned. state of 


Colchester—The following tenders for the 
erection of the new church in St. Mary Magda- 
lene’s parish, were lately examined by the Com- 


mittee, and the lowest accepted :— 


Mr. Balderston, Ipswich ........6.....0..+ £2,298 
Messrs. Lufkin and Shepherd, Colchester 2,286 


Mr. Saunders, Dedham 
Mr. Laff, Ipswich 


eee eer eareeeeeeree 


Coe eee eereereeerestesnde 


2,220 
1,925 


_ Aston —Preparations are being made, accord- 
ing to the Herts Mercury, for the construction of a 
bridge over the river Beane, at Aston Ford. 


Woolwich—Mr. Bdmund Smith, the 
tractor for various 


con” 


ent works, and for 


the defences of the Isle of Wight, has entered 
into a contract with the Woolwich Local Board 
of Health, we hear, to thoroughly sewer the 


town for about 8,000/, 


Bridgewater—From a report of a vestry 
inteting as to St. Mary’s Church, in the local 


Times, it appears that 


r. Carver, architect, has 


on the state of the tower and spire, 
and the means advisable for its repair. It is said 
to be rent almost from top to bottom in several 
places, and, if retained, to require a. complete 


system of iron-bracing 


and cementing, the cost 


which is said to have been estimated at nearly 


the same 


as the sum estimated by Mr. Brak- 


Spear for its re-erection. A committee has been 


appointed to further consider the subject 


and 


pe thereon, and also as to a new vestry and 
Si 


contemplated improvements. 


Brat ——A marble bust, by Mr. Edwin 
py sculptor, of the late vicar, Dr. Sutton, 
hand nt been erected to his memo , in the left 


Compartment of the “ 


ia” of the 
chancel of the parish church. It forms part of 


4 monument in the xenty English style, mea- 


suring 8 feet in 
heat Wil eof bracket, mses 
bust, which’ is life-sized, cared 
Sutton wae 


orms us that for some time 


is executed in Caen 
ground, 


the 


$s 
by Mr. Smith 
See ee ate Seuss 860, when. Dr. 
Mr. Smith snp, Commpanatire health and vigour 


past 





he-has been . . ee . 
eee eo 


‘its 
| work in one fourth the time seqainel by the 


| was executed by the instrument in 
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* pointing ” busts, 


instrement.” of undeviating accuracy, and. so 
siz that. it be re m of 
a ee 
ordinary “pointing instrument” in use am 
sealptors: The bust of the late vicar of ld 
stion. 
vale tae ae the proposed Wicker Con- 
grégational Church, a to the local Inde- 
emi has been secured, and the architects, 
Messrs. Weightman and Hadfield, are e 
fla 7 ay Dh lans and oingr the 
genera. aving approv: e site 
is a triangular piece of ground, the property of | 
the Duke of Norfolk, at the junction of the 
B eave and eee roads. The 

is proposed to seat 1,000 ns, havi 
also: school-rooms, with Ghputens ensi-athet 
whe an The dy vase Rc an 

0 t worship. It wi 

consist of nave cul transept, and will be sur- 
mounted by a tower. 

East Retford.—A committee has been ap- 
pointed to consider as to the repair and resto- 
ration of the parish church. The cost-of intended 
improvements is estimated at upwards of 2,0007. 
upwards of one-half of BR ig already been 
promised. 

Nailstone (Leicestershire) —The church of 
Nailstone was re-opened on 9th ult. It has been 
partly rebuilt, y restored, under 
the direction of Mr. Ewan Christian, of London, 
architect ; the contractors being Messrs. Broad- 
bent and Hawley, of Leicester. The style is 
Decorated. The sittings are all open, and made 
of stained pine-wood. Hart Howe contributed 
considerably more than 17,0007. The whole cost 
of the restorations, &c. including the value of 
the old materials, is about 1,700/. 

Nottingham.—The ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of two new churches im this 


psuoeeeded im producing a “pointing | 


N Foster, and Mr. ‘Twini They were 
appointed to take Sto’ Gnajieition take 
report “how far and in what.manner the Society 


— 8 ee ee 
e qualification or 
admission of seamen’s sons to 


Royal Hospital Schools 
PL TEA pile 
oa oe a 
in these sehools is v , 
nal body 


leges, mechanics’ 
private seminaries ; which requi 
certain extent, met by fhe foundation of the 

ent of Science and Art in connection 
ith the Board of Trade. 

Notes on the Causes of Fires in Buildings, arising 
Srom Grates, Fu vy Stoves, Water, and Gas. 
By Wyatt Papw Architect. London: 
Layton, 1853. 
Tue. 








town, dedicated to St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
took place on Wednesday in last week, Towards. 
carrying out the object more than 8,000/. have. 
been ady subscribed. The style of St. 
Matthew’s is Early English ; it is caleulated to 
seat about 1,000 ons, greater part free. 
The cost of the edifice will be about 4,000/. 
This church will be erected in Upper Talbot- 
street, an increasmg neighbourhood north of, 
the town. St. Mark’s is in the Tudor style. | 
In this church there are 1,000 sittings, the 
major part free, if not, as well as those of the other | 
edifice, wholly so. The cost will be about the! 
same as St. Matthew’s. It is situate on the 
Back Common, in the vicinity ef a densely 

opulated district, where a great r of 
Trish are located. The architect of St. Matthew’s.' 
is Mr. H. Roberts; that.of St. Mark’s, Mr. R. | 
Jalland, of Nottingham. The parchment, con- | 
taining the inscription deposited it the founda- | 
tion-stone of St. Mark’s, according to the, 
Nottingham Guardian, was first oroughly | 
dried, and placed in a bottle, which was then | 
raised to a high temperature, in order to expel 


| 


| 


as much atmospheric air as possible. e}. 


stopper, having been previously dipped in 
melted bees’-wax, was then fixed in its place. 
The bottle thus prepared was placed in a Jeaden 
case and melted pitch poured in up to the neck 
of the bottle. a. allowed to cool, and on 
it bemg ascertained that the stopper had not 
been disturbed by the hot, pitch, the case was 
filled up and securely soldered down. Doeu- 
ments preserved on this princi being in 4 
partial vacuum), if no accident should occur to 
the case, must endure for ages.——The chief 
stone of the Artizans’ Library was laid last 
week.——A mechanic of this thriving town 
made an application for advice lately to 
one of the magistrates, under the 





follow 
novel circumstances :— He had been ejected : 


from the house he occupied, and could not pro- 
cure the shelter of a roof, for there was not a 
single house to let in the whole town. 

jels —The foundations for a new Epi- 


scopal Chapel are being excavated in a park 
rer antinap agp cng haere manufactory of 
tartan wrappers. It is intended that the chapel 
shall be larger than that at Melrose, and be 








more ecclesiastical in its character. 


|is well calculated to answer 


L it purpose. 
following paragraph from the chapter on “ Open’ 
Fires” may be usefully quoted :— 

“ The bad settin; pi qpaine in Sieae, Soy Sens 
the cause of re te amage. The original grates 
consisted merely of what may be called a box or 
basket. with or without. hobs, and, when set, were. 
enclosed with brickwork which was frequently covered. 
with plain or ornamental tiles, so that no accident. 
could very well happen; but in these days, when 

are already seé by being enclosed with iron 
baeks, sides, and top, they are but too often clumsily 
placed im the chimney opening. This operation often 
leaves a space, larger or smaller, to the size 
of the opening, between the back and sides of the 
grate and of the brickwork, into which the soot, falls, 
and from the want. of some means of access, it is never 
cleaned out. The grate being one py yaa» 
sets the soot on fire, spreading to the or wood- 
work adjoiming, and, perhaps during the uight; the 
inhabitants are aroused, sometimes hardly 





Tax New Hats m Buckinenam Patact.— 
According to the newspapers, the ceiling has been, 
j im oil, and with a great variety of 


if 
i 
Ht 
i 
i 


F 
: 
4 
cit 
LEFEREE 


the rose, shamrock, and thistle, on squares of ver- 
milion, ate arranged so as to form the points of the 
geometrieal forms into which the ceiling is panelled 
by colour. a ena pmn ee en | 
trave, frieze, cormice, are picked 
vermilion and white, blue, and white, and green 
and white. 
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~ oe displayed in this strike, some 
ve romiiol an increase of 
jally, we observe, Lady Charlotte Guest. 
doubt that wages might be increased even 

i ices, when we consider that the rapid 
strides recently made with prices were by no 
means co-ordinately accompanied, to the full extent, 


ter 


e have no 


é 


at least, by equivalent rises of . The demand 
for a rise at present, however, will certainly tend to 
sustain , Whatever ultimate that may do 


seriously checked by the reckless and uncalled-for rise 
in prices. The preliminary meeting was to be held to- 
day (Thursday), and no doubt strenuous exertions have 
been used to itchy Doe gee: perc ptr 

ly preceded by a 50 in actual 
trade transactions. There is a tail of blowing out 
furnaces too, as a break to the antici fall —— 
Mr. Blackwell, an ironmaster of , has stated 
that the make of iron in that district had risen from 
600,000 tons per annum in 1825, to 7,000,000 in 
1852.——The Mining Journal contains the following 
statistics as to steel :—In Sheffield there are sixty-two 
establishments, with fifty-six furnaces, for converting 
iron into steel, and seventy-four steam-engines, with 
1,858 horse power. Three sorts of steel are manu- 


—blistered, shear, and cast. Last year the | being 


quantity of such “ unwrought,” steel sent from Shef- 
to Liverpool for shipment, chiefly to the United 
States, but also to the Mediterranean and East Indies, 
amounted to 80,000 bundles of 14 cwt. and 22,000 


long narrow cases, averaging 5 cwt. each, being alto- 
er 10,500 tons in weight, and 425,000/. in value. 
ides these, 4,000 of files, weighing 2,000 


_ — a were eg ed from Sheffield, 

iv rincipally for shipment. The 
manufacture of steel in Shell i axe ail to.be 
2,000 tons monthly, with cet prospect of an in- 
crease of 25. per.cent.: the bulk is for exportation 
through Liverpool. 

THE ProposeD Park ror Finspury.—On Tues- 
day night a very crowded meeting of the inhabitants 
of a ty in Sadler’s Wells Theatre, to 
consider the means of securing the proposed 
rm yy a aoe Grosvenor, who pa teres 

e chair, said he much regretted their repeated dis- 
appointments. Three successive administrations had 
acquiesced in the project, but all had gone out of 
office ere it could be realized. The present Government 
also admitted the necessity for the proposed park, but 
had not promised to do anything to it yet. Mr. 
Duncombe moved the first resolution, deprecating the 
delay, and su; that the chairman should pro- 

, in the House of Commons, an address to the 
» praying that her Majesty would direct her 
ministers to form a park for the benefit of her liege 
subjects of the borough of Finsbury and the City. 
Mr. Woodward, F.R.S. seconded the resolution, 
which was then carried without a dissentient voice. 
The Lord Mayor moved the next resolution, which 
affirmed the se importance of at once carrying out 
their object. There ought, he said, to be as little farther 
— possible ; for what would now cost 200,000/. 
would next year cost perhaps 400,0007. The resolu- 
tion was also unanimously carried. The chair was 
then taken by Mr. Woodward, the chairman ir- 
ing to attend the baptism of the young ine ioe. 
and some further business having been disposed 

of, the meeting 

THe Scnoot or Art ror WoLVERHAMPTON.— 
The fowndation-stone of the Wolverhampton and 
South Staffordshire School of Practical Art was laid 
on Tuesday, in last week, by Lord Hatherton. 
Upwards of 800 ladies and gentlemen afterwards 
partook of luncheon, at the Exchange, under the 
presidency of the Mayor. Amongst those who took 
in the proceedings were Lord Hatherton, Lord 

i , Sir Robert Peel (who gave a donation of 
50/.), Dr. Playfair, Mr. Thornely, M.P. the Rev. J. 
B. Owen, and Mr. Dawson. Dr. Playfair, as 
secretary for science in the Department of tical 
Art, dwelt upon the im ce of extending the plans 
of the school, so as to include science as well as art. 
The building, which is to be “classical” in its 
elevation, will be erected in Darlington-street. 

Stampep Lerrer Parer.—A correspondent, under 
the signature “Themistius,” urges that stamped post- 
age letter should be issued, and gives some 


y,|esq. M.P. Dr. Southwood Smith, &¢. The ninth 


Merrororrran Association FoR Inprovine 
DweELiines or InpustRious acs > Bg annual 
meeting of this society was on 
Howard; bart. M.P. in the chair, — 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. Viscount Ebrington, 
M.P. Admiral Lord Radstock, W. A. Wilkinson, 


report stated, in reference to the piece of land 
in Nelson-street (formerly Guy-street), Southwark, 
pag ae has been prepared for accommodation, 
for 108 families, in twelve sets of four rooms, 
sixty-six sets of three rooms, and thirty sets of two 
rooms, with scullery to each; and that tenders for 
the erection of this building were sent in by thirteen 
contractors, from which, in it was pre- 
sumed, of the present high rice of building materials 
and labour, the di 
ings would cost 2157. a set, exclusive of land, while 
similar dwellings in the Old Pancras-road and Albert- 
street cost 160/. a set; making a difference on the 
108 sets of 5,9407. They, therefore, recommended 
that the new dwellings be deferred. The rt went 
on to state, that the total cost of the society’s dwell- 
ings for families was 33,155/. 2s, and the receipts 
1,596/. 2s. 2d. showing a net per-centage of nearly 
5/. The superintendent of the Soho bers had 
left, with about forty of the tenants, and gone into 
an establishment opened by him, but since relinquished. 
Various improvements had since been made in these 
chambers. The chairman, in moving that the report 
be adopted, expressed his regret that the directors 
were enabled to declare a dividend of only 1} per 
cent. But they had now a larger capital on which to 
declare a dividend. They had not expended that 
capital in building, therefore it had been almost un- 
productive. Many rooms in Albert-street, Spital- 
fields, were still unlet, only 140 rooms out of 230 
ing let ; and in the Soho Chambers several rooms 
were not let, principally owing to the inferior de- 
scription of the ts. y could not, how- 
ever, account for the Albert-street rooms not being all 
let, and assuredly that circumstance had thrown the 
directors out in their calculations. He understood 
that if they were let, the sum they now had, and 
a small sum in addition, it would make a differ- 
ence in respect to the accommodation for families 
of 1 per cent. and so also in the case of houses 
for single men another 1 per cent. which would 
thus bring the interest up to 4 per cent. supposing 
they had a capital of 100,000/. In the society in 
which the Earl of Shaftesbury took a deep interest, it 
appeared that in one house they cleared 12 per cent. 
but that fact was owing to its being a single house. 
Dr. Southwood Smith said this association would not 
achieve its object until it made a return of 5 per cent. 
on the capital embarked; though he was far from being 
ef opinion that the money success was the only con- 
sideration with the society. The object of the insti- 
tution was to show the great moral and physical in- 
fluence of the house upon the individual; and the 
exertions of this association completely established the 
point in respect to the rate of mortality in their 
several establishments. 

PiymoutH Market CoMPETITION.—Fifteen de- 
signs were received for the re- t of the 

arket-place, and the committee have awarded the 
first premium of one hundred guineas to the design 
furnished by Mr. Christopher Eales, architect, of Lon- 
don, and the second premium of twenty-five guineas 
to Mr. R. B. Grantham, of London. Many of the 
designs presented architectural elevations of consi- 
derable merit, but the principal object of the competi- 
tion, we are told, was to secure good arrangements in 
preference to architects’ effect. A correspondent says, 
none of the local architects supplied drawings (with 
the exception of one from Devonport), and the only 
reason that can be assigned for their absence may be 
attributed to a clause in the conditions which pre- 
vented the successful architect from claiming the super- 
intendence of the work—a course injurious to the 
architect and Lab eee to the profession. 

BririsH CHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION AND 
Lonpon.—The British Archsevlogical Association 
pro to make a third visit to the City Antiquities 
on Thursday, the 7th inst. The order of proceedings 
will be to assemble at Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate- 
street, at half-past one o’clock, where the Rev. Mr. 
Hugo will read a paper on the Hall, its history, 
architecture, &c. Thence the association will proceed 
to ins the churches of St. Helen’s, St. Andrew 
Undershaft, and St. Botolph, Bishopsgate-street, on 


which some observations will be offered. 
WHERE SHALL WE Go?—I would the 
practicability of advertising by means of at 


the various railway stations, telegraph offices, and at 
other suitable places through London the state of the 
weather at the different towns of England and at the 
many haunts of excursionists: this, 1 am under the 
impression, would be a great public convenience, for 


directors calculated that these dwell- | ; 





unfavourable, that we have only to go a few 


miles out or so, where a fine summer is 


MeETALLIc NAME AND NuMBER PLaTEs, Lerrens, 
&c, ror Streets on Hovuses.—Mr. Thomas Motley 


THe SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHIC UNION BETWEEN 
Britain anD Betcium.—The Duke de Brabant, the 
heir apparent of the throne of Belgium, has opened 
the hic communication between Brussels and 
the British Parliament Houses, where Lord de Manley, 
the Duke of Hamilton, and various other noblemen 
and gentlemen, including Sir William Cubitt, Mr. 
Wollaston, some of the foreign ambassadors, &c, were 
in attendance, and transmitted the Duke of Cam. 
bridge’s apologies for non-attendance. A question was 
put by Lord Howard de Walden in Brussels to his 
friend Lord Cadogan at Westminster, and replied to 
by the latter, all in thirty-eight seconds of time! 
What “lying wonder” of ancient magic or witcheraft 
was ever more astonishing—more apparently mira- 
culous—than this real and true wonder of modem 
science ? 

Cas Horses.—A correspondent says it would be 
a great boon to the feelings of every true Englishman 
if the cowardly way of flogging horses over the eyes 
was not allowed: nearly half the cab and omnibus 
horses are blind from this disgraceful system. 








TENDERS 
For the sewerage of the Askew estate, Hammersmith, 
Mr, A. C. Bean, architect :-— 
Eldred 
Lockw: 





cescesecapnecenseceasosn 1,357 10 0 
Emmins and norm ecesone 979 18 8 
Chamberlen (accepted) ...... 968 10 0 





For pulling down a cottage and erecting villa residence 
at Strand-on-the-Green, under the same architect :— 




















Deduct for 
old Materials. 
Chamberlen Peeececesesccs £1,046 = £86 
Hurst .....ccccccccesevcceees 1,006 — 80 
Bray 968 — 30 
Beaver (accepted) ..... . 82 — 8 
For almshouses for the Clothworkers’ Company, to be 
erected near Frog-lane, Islington. Mr. Samuel Angell, 
architect :-— 
Pritchard ; £2,084 
Beghine and Roberts.........s0reer ea 
a 
Rowland and Evans . 1,920 
Hebb . 1,595 
——— 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Tiles.”—“ J.D.” asks for *a recipe for burning tiles ble The 
earth, after being burnt in its natural state, is alight red. J : 

“PB.” (we are not in a position to offer an opinion) “J. B 
“J, K.” “Camp Hotel,” “G. P.” “ Mr. P.” “J. 0.” (t 
“Mr. 1” “R. H. P.” “A.” New Buildings (we cannot refer) 
% Rouse them,” “ Your Weekly Reader.” “ J. L.” “ H.C.” “C. 
G” “ BF. W.” * X. L.” (will see in “ Buildings Act” the 
under which a district-surveyor may so act), “ F. B. 
“L B” “@, J. R.” (the necessary details are not nice). 

Nore.—*The Plea for the Revival of True Principles 
Architecture in the Buildings of Oxford,” 
phn (by J. A. Parker) as a pamphlet, with 
few 0. 

Y Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books oF 
find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements mot nee ‘all 
be addressed to the “Publisher,” and not to the “aa br 
other communications should be addressed to the Epir0®, 
to the Publisher. 

SS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


i = her Majesty’s Solicitor: 
OTICE.— Whereas her Majesty ‘oa gles 


oan of LETTERS PATE for the new 
te PPUISS MYRIASTRATIC REFLECTOR oe 
diffusion of daylight: thi to give notice, t 
frinzing the invention will be 
‘Act 15 & 16 Vic. oap. —Dated this 
RLOW and CO. 
Office for Patents, 89, Chancery-lane. 
TO STONE MERCHANTS AND PAVIOBS. for ‘ 
Ad is willing to treat 


MOIETY or isd PART of a and oe : 
BUSINESS in LONDON.— Address, 2.0. Office ' 
stating real name and fs a 


ARTNERSHIP.—An Architest experienced 
in designing Public. Buildings, who, Bea rn eR 

London, desires to unite his practice and en! i 
; ractitioner who may require ONDA 











Tune, 1853. 
ey ts for the Patentes 








SHIP with 








valid reasons in support of the proposition. 


we then should know when the weather here (London) 





an P 
and assiduous associate.— 
Ce) ‘tr 








aamt PT Raa 
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TO SURVEYORS AND OTHERS. © 


je ones mm are in want of 
HIGH 


m to o eevee offices of pt eS 
PP the sownshiy £ R of RATES 
SPECTOR of MARKET, 


t be well ip and RUISANG® skin ae ie ae 

must be well acquain sirtve 

have to devote his whole time to meg tg yp veual dutios 

will devolve upon bim ; and must be Frepates to Sonic into 

a Leg Sak & serine , duly to account for all moneys 
into Persons desirous of spolying Ot for 

the above ve appointment must send in to me ne on 

amount 0! salary they will Fe under - seal Baby 

« Tender for Surveyor” on 0 = 5 Lowy Ist day of AUGUST next, 

Any farther information m pasy be bad on spplyins to 

nuoMd 8 LLEWE pe. oe 

Tunstall, Staffordshire, 23rd Juce, 1853. 


Beye PUPIL.—The Town Sur- 





of Bangor has a VACANCY an ARTIOLED 
ie utp information nro to PhePowa Gurverer, 
ft) 


MHERE is a VACANCY for a PUPIL in 


Offices of an Architect (in f the first incial 
tne ich offe offers unusual advantages bo a wall-e du cated Youth. 
‘premium, 1501.—Address, T 


of * The Blase” 1, 1, 
York-street, Covent-garden.—June 21, 1853. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILD 


Wee rionoek by a Young Man, a SITUATION | 
as PLOMBER ut in all its branches, also in 
the Sing of Babistactory Teference can be given ag 
ry ~ ohestion ta Hy up pie th = s = pain = aa 
Ae: dg Arlington-street, ga hh : 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


AN ya" D Advextiogs,: 6 Situation | ® 





to | thie 


st 
ROYDON. — WELLEHO ESTATE.— 


Several desi LOTS 
BE par Sry Pp = bbe nag ae GROUND TO 


rd.rate houses in the loeality. Apply to Meare icra CH 
Br sot toes GROUND TO BE LET, nent 


round feuty may bebe 
aah ear 


and 





be ‘iowa to pepperoora 
situate in the ror 





YOUNG MAN 7 cai co! 
fiat siycaens re 
Street, Hastings, Susser 


street, 


» about 


ge at an Th AE 
o ceshi can havea 
apply to av? Ne No. 27, 


27, Russell- 
TO mudi. PAINTERS, &c. 


YOUNG MAN, accustomed entirely to 


London wot. is ©) A an Penang agg ick (either in 


town or 
useful in t branches of House Painti: da Write 
ddress, prepaid, ‘*R. W.” W.” Post-office, Gi 6 











AN! IN-DOOR APPRENTICE WANTED, 
to the HOUSE-DECORATING in gen where he will 
as one of the f:mily.—. Wm. BULLEY, 

te treated House Agent, Western Villas, Ealing, Middlesex. 


N ARCHITECT in London desires to 
receive a Young Gentleman as an reed to W. 7, PUPIL 
either in or out of the house.— address care of 
Mr. Lioyd, 62. Chancery-lane, 
TED. 


formas: CARPENTER WA 
Melbo and Gatonial ouse Invest- 

rvices of an acti 
sod int intel teak cory rapes wacoustomed the 


med to the 
ia Erowionse of oo. 


accusto 
of houses fo: with a 
Beacons to a roads only, with references, at the 
Nes BA, Managing Director. 


WANTED, on an ex ienced Man as CLERK 
NTENDENT of WORKS, con; 











Soho. 


N ARCHITECT'S "ASSISTANT, accus- 
Shaun te pry - oAGEn NT Bete ‘and a —— 
Gon tate oh” ft Gesln oad aioe 


TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN. 
RESPECTABLE MAN, competent to 
eo ge ey eaten of 
d_ buildings, easure and value artificers’ 
wert, 5 is tn val wens ofa re sTUATION. “1 The Ad Advertiser can produce 
most satisfacto 


rv teattupontale previous emplovers — 
padrens, pre-paid, to H. J. at Mr. Wheeler's, Bookseller, 220, 











TO POTTERS ANDI RED AND OS glade PIPE 


NUFACTURER 
Ai THOROU 


GH practical, experienced | ® 
ing filled a similar situation for many 
years, be. om a AN ENGAGEMENT. The Advertiser is well 






































farm-houses | @ 


K END WoRTH —3t BUILDING G GROUND 


aliibie. bie part resent ea and healthfat vi 


village. A 

Railroed 

(ered ates hares ee aed 
dy «ubstratum and excellent water. Wo 


san 
three acres, suitable 





near 
for 





gach contaiing shout 
ngle residences of 
tara | gee te se Se A 





TO BELET, eligible BUILDING GROUND, 


Cahiap-ctzesk, Calon, 
Gadogan Steam. boat 
Ber house.—Apply to Me OROSS. beet alae” ole” yee Wicrestounah, 


RICK EARTH.—TO BE LET on Lease, 
FOUR ACRES of exocllent productive LAND, with imme: 


making twenty or of 
bricks, close to mofo Seaton, and nt from the xiver.—~ 
UILDING LAND to LET, on. 99 years’ 
on ai eee aon age ee 
Vand it the only plot lett for, bliding ta that to , 


EILOAR tanparehaser immediately on ub ae eemateener 




















STH a neaas Renmin tom ioe ont | Eee oe eran re agg og 
W. & Pezle’s Coffe -‘10use, Fleet-street. mo is po rence ae iia — address, W. H. 3, (COLCHESTER.—BUILDING GROUND. 
Eg a — to WORK a ee mon oe eure dane, sewers und ron complete in RoMAw aoa TBAB PHL, the 
Southwark for three uae cy em ee and can he bon wie dest ibe Pree 
Wa | by a Builder in the county of | commended. wi ae eo ee te ee) ae en UILDING GRO 
fut miles from London, © CLERK, who | Office. Salary, One per week.—Address, FO bh bowen B UN D.—CRYSTAL 
estimating, taking out quantities, and | street, Paddington. A. 3 NORWOOD.—TO- BE LET on LEASE, on the 
po crap heap dretrings Adare gating te terms, where las: precy Sitien Crystal and 
toJ. W. Builder, Post-office, Edmon TO ARCHITECTS, ay a3 &e. pret kn A, a building. pro) consi 
TO PAINTERS AND GLAZIERS. A YOUNG MAN, 3, wishes for an | Siskin. ed, commanding extensive views in 
ANTED T wel fro T L ENGAGEMENT io an Faoutaor | Lyle t is ble roads ° 
va ive m LOWN, af/ OFFICE. He isa quick and neat draughtsman, and hly a pated walk ofthe Reeriee Beedion and can ddae of the 
ble Mow eo FATETER. GLAZIER. understands the practical ee jopenien. and “cane af station Crystal Palace and West End Railway. 
and GNAINEH, i who ly Understands his’ business; it aking fair drawings Address DG, & Hise Holborn. There ia earth overthe whole of the and per- 
ir. s0uR8. bi Conpeaten &c. Surbiton Hill, near PPRENTICE.—Wanted to A tice an | sid aT vag ore se igi 
= Intelligent Youth to, © MECHANICAL BUS BUSINESS — ieee, pane to Messe, WEHNERT and ASH. 
ANCHESTER MARBLE WORKS. Aa'om, ty letter, post DOWN: Apchiteoter 43. Chocine-orsee 
several rienced MARBLE | = 
MASONS Apply at 123, Piccadilly. Manchester. TO LAMP, CHANDRUIER.. ip pee orrnine IGHBURY Serer ee naccet 
) ANTED, a able Man, that is cs capable AN experienced Assistant in the above trades | logatity, com 
Superintending the wishes for o BE-ENGAGEMENT.— Address, %. 16, Palace- | ot ton, pen, 
tend, Lambeth. BRIDGE, Architect, 


ion, 


Fee he took the found foundation tc to the the _semalenion. 


Sasa 


Warten ag by a Builder in the Country, a 


ddress, stati 
ind wt aan statlon woul to A. O. 71, Fleet-s'reet. leoden” 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Wi. in a Builder’s Office, a respect- 


able and well-educated YOUTH. To save ime, 3 no pre- 


uired. first six montha N eed 
} — oh ress “ BULLDER” Post offing Prick toneiuitalfeias 


WANTED, an OUT-DOOR APPREN- 


TICE to the CARPENTRY and JOINERY business 
situate in the the City.— Apply to Mr. CG. GEARY, Farnley Iron Com- 
ehouse. A small premiuin requi 


Wantzn, two first-rate ARCHITEC- 


javier oe DRAUGHTSMEN.—Apply, with specimens of 
and references, at No. pot thwark- -road, 
terre hours of TEN and TWELVE, on MONDAY, the 


Wixi, an ARCHITECTURAL 


See ae fully com t to get up working 
ay —Apply, by letter, stati ot d 
we COBBAN Sitios: £8 ‘Buisman: Bs 























YOUNG MAN, ena f who ‘thas been 


val! A 


Mi. of a London Builder, and 
th come i the employ of 8 of office. wishes for SINUATION. 
pon an ‘©. 12, Albert-road, Sydenham. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ri Advertiser, who has been used to 3 
bbhing business, wishes to gan IMPRO at t) 
NO ee eed Aen. Age S-"Address, H. B. Office of “The 
Been” 1. ood fae Covent-garden. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


GENTLEMAN, having 
education opr jtaly. desires the eter ry “e an 
AKCHITECT’S '—Direct, Z. ¥. X. Porter's Lodge, 
nard’s-inn, Siiboss 


PREMIUM, from 150 to 400 Guineas, 
be paid to APPRENTICE an educated Youth to an 
on railways or other public wale, 














fn. Poy Engineer ( emplo: 

Builder, Ui pbolsteces & au et - tioneer, or any enteel, 
well-established business.—Direct, with full particulars, H. 
15, New Bond-street. 





TO ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN who has been | §* 
& poms, fies ia i 2 vil 2 Prsiver’s re OG is " y fr | park 
goenging poe Pd Sen best ALD) can be given.—Address, 
A. Z. 3, Brook-street, Grosy 








nion-street, Bir- 
TO ARCHITECT 


Wim a SITUATION as CLERK of 
me) ¢ Wonks. sane Advertiser i is fully competent in the 
diated w oo 
ven on application, Adan, A. B. Z. Post-ottice, Derby. 
TO “oo AND OTHERS. 

VAN TED, b ble Man, as FORE- 
— are, he A hanging » glazing, 

eneral business of rade. 1@ 
—By letter, post-paid, @. FILDE, 17, SE tee ve rs 








vo. , ft BUILDERS AN 
ANTED, the CARPE 
solNnies ‘wolt o , CARPENTER —e 


No objection to a <a 
LArenys Li brat om ste Hol Adéress to DELTA, 


TO D ty da AND BUILDERS. 


wet sate to place 2 well-educated Youth 
Arena Address, stating particulars, Mr. GARDNER. Bookselion 











BULDING GROUND.—Orphan Working 


Estate, Haverstock it Land-tax redeemed.—The 


of the above estate is Lag aby ds De 
RE a ie et sat aerached villas, for 8 f inety-nine 
0 


from Christmas last. The land is immediately 
the ornamental grounds of the corporation ; and from its situa- 
tiop_ and wonlnlty to the main road, is ly adapted for 
residences of the above description. The Tosks and sewers will Le 
made by the corporetion.— Plans ond ilodiom ts may be obtained 
of the pe Messrs. RT and ASHDOWN, 42, 
Charing-cross ; Mes:-rs. TEN LE and CHA 1 
Solicitors, 30, Basingball flices of 


hall-street ; or at the O the C 
JOSEPH SOUL, bebe 
Offices, 32, Ludgate-hill, June 20, 1853, 
Riise re .—FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND TO BE LET or SOLD, within wes minutes’ walk 
wn station, , the o nee jcturesque views. 








d ny le bu ye * met 
Btone and se oa tinea. — plans a to M 
CHAME Sirs and PORDEN Berveyers, No. 7, Tower: 
street ; or at the Office on the Fatate. 





BuLpine LAND, REIGATE.—TO BE 


LET on LEASE, for a term of erection of years, segeiey 


Reigate, and Holmwood-farm, 





OLNEY-HATCH, MIDDLESEX— 
Desirable P: of FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND 
= ES LET ors Bri nm the nd.—Apply for 





TOA ITECT 
WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT by a Gen- 
Meee eae 
bf x Ph pet es wap nd 
TO RUILDERS. 
Warm, @ Practical Joiner, a SITUA- 
as SHUP ee Qt itoaion FOREMAN. Unexcep- 
‘adres Scenes from pout Gen 4 ve.— 





icks 01 
CHAMBEKS and PORDE! , Surveyors .No. 7, 
3; or on the Estate. 


she wei 





Shot 


ILLING CON EAR oa 
BUILDING GROUN 


ae 





wit: 

or Hampstead-heath. A considera 
oo and the roads are 
7 ym Ww — 

Solicitor, 37, 


TO BUILDE 
E 


ore 


ering? piel by 


T. JOHN’S PARK, HAVERSTOCK- 


HILL, HAMPSTEAD.—About 28 Acres TO 
ing Leases, laid out terraces and con’ 





= 


estate. 


astle-street, 
pinnate ne AND OTHERS. 
on Lease, ip 
to Brg Wiutas Rieas fag om an seems 


Onahone stryst. whe 'g, removing te pression ew 





rehitect, 








situate in the -h of Norwood, eX. 
recently examined by a competent brickmaker, who 
about 22,000,000 


orts 
? 
from the soil’and that Malm brick-carth of ior 4 nett 
and. ‘The bottom strstam of 


83, Palimall, 


eee eOCLETIES. CONTHAGTONS BUILDERS ka 
iO BE SOLD, by PRIVA 
® FREEBKOLD BRICKFIELD. containing about 18 acres, 


of good 





the field shout bat «ml 


ton Canal, and from the » faciv: the 
publie road from Southall to aE aM at Ot pe 


Mr. W. BYERS, at M 





TO FARROW.—TO BE SOLD, 


ELEVEN. ACRES ONE ROOD of of or be gr BU 


a. large wes ee bend 
bet 
tae rey gua een ess “hon to W 
WINKLEY, Jun. Estate Agent, 


cee 





— 





T° BE DISPOSED OF, @ a CARPENTER’S 


73 ready- BUSINES. in the neigh- 
a ee ee vis rap ree 





Chineney-plocss, in London and the 





ieturesque vat a sites for the erection of vena neee buurhood 
ion, where h i Tonlstnosisie able cu! pe er ar 
comieabieioe demand. “Dandere may h have —— advanced as the | business. Goodwi ba stock, 352. Tn ee _ eee 
ork proceeds. —Further particulars may be obtained on applica- conenbesee a low rental —Apply 
reas, | {ion to Meee A Messrs. PAGE ‘and ELF, - Barvevers ond Estate Agents, | to Mr. PATC 35, Cranbourn-street, uare. 
igh-street, ‘king. 


Business J FOR SALE.—For Sale, ‘the 


elusive right to 


atentees, | Messrs. 
ag i er epee bo spots ake 
purposes. 


Marble for architectural and decorative 


an SS 


tas ae a nS SNe nee 


A Tt 


a Sane 


THE BUILDER. 














to Act of Parliament. 7. Rei pe 
Jpreent hastness from Ten to Four and Bete Eight, and every 
alternate W ednesday. trom. to Nine 0” - Shores oot emcee. 
oa Presidents—T. 8. John W. 


as Hatt ye Soren eon. All shares issued upto 


th’s sub- 
Ey SA eel 


te re A bURLIO MERTEN 

sar = in Ww Greet eit CERN purchased 
Bei che Brie Si WS A SULY. Chale 
Halt pat Ei 


B. A. MARU 














TKIN DOYLE (late Meeson, Brothers, 
= je) to inform the trade, that he is carrying 
on the business of cone MERCHANT and LIME Es, 

trusts for a = ot ee All Set 04 
heey ne Mais, ho -Gtratford, neat London. 
PHzcoBzstiys PAINTING— 
Manic DECORA pick fase in FRESCO, and in all other 
manners of Painting; whose worke may be sen im the p' 

lic buildings uf socemupelie, begs to interes his res 
Keener tnd is bow enabled to undertake, oe ey oo 
motion, the eubell nivens of rita eae public buildings, 
part of the United Neg ky Seren 
et caeicee artist 00; Pall‘mall, london. 








Be 
a 
e 
> 
~ 
“ 
na 
a] 
i 
A 
8 
Q 
bo 
> 
_ 
zm 
— 
m 
a 


, DING.—C. PRITCHARD, and 5. 
shanties. seanaxii a MRIRORanL, sot 
Epa he Ss appointed the 


Bole ay 
ri ao Lesabeth 5 ont! at the Patencec’s, 
75. Pe Hae pia 


Spee Ftd g 
eee scuble Tou th Wi 


THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ARTISTIC LITHOGRAPHY 
WILL BE FOUND IN THE WORKS PRODUCED BY 


DAY & SON, 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN. 
Landscapes, Arch Shipping, and Figure Subjects—Por 


teaits direct frum. Life Paintings, 
Medical and Scientific & 


peculiar tu this seca exceed 
one aoe Draughtemen sania neganl by Messrs, DAY and 


MAPS, PLANS. AND SECTIONS, DIAGRAMS, &e. &c. 
Pr aye HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OF PICE, 


Gavia heoe 














oo cottniens, ans engineers and surveyors, stationers 
pe pron a 
yo wae i lg ed and despatched 


Sane 


To meet the growing demand upon 
LITHOGRAPHY FOR COMMERCIAL P 


URPOSES, 
DAY SON have just erected the largest premises f: 
the purvon ine word in soliciting ordets om Manufechrers 


PATTERN. BOOKS, SHOW-CARDS, LABELS, &e. 
dete err oa 


red Idabel vctons of Lithography Peeieec cs 

ould apply an 
to extent of th 

be “7 J Sedat ak Derk gud bepek ane 


charges, oan beseonred with satisfaction and se saving to 
PRINTING IN COLOURS, 

d Messrs. DAY son, 
Aa perfected and practived by oy and has assumed 


tion hith 
— ion, and ee of ction. 
on 


ti “executed abt 


Foie filu- Ye Rn oe 


pa on pal = 
MATTHEW DIGBY WYATT, Esq. 





i 


A 


Nemely, “THE GROMETRICAL MOSAICS OF THE MIDDLE 
“METALWORK AND ITS ARTISTIC DESION.- 
sua BIND THE NINBLEENTH 


These works, although elaborate 
at the price of unovloured 
pate els aly Spa 


consisting of 160 
aes ity of adapting © hromo) ichngrestey to Porton 
book ‘p requiring long numbers cheaply 
ieal or other coloured mi: 





Sacre DAY. aud SON an pa mpennred £0 te teed aves 
orks of any extent, Meet every requirement as to quan- 
tity and speed, or necessity aa to price. 





STEEL AND COPPER-PLATE PRINTING OF E 
DESCRIPTION, bastions 





LADIES, Amaeteurs of Drawing, will find oe reproduction by 
themsel: of their own Sketches, 
most delightful qoouna occupation for ng Bg Mieteaehe coe 


cen: DAY AND 8O¥, 
LITHOGKAPHERS TO THE QUEEN, 
17, Gate-street, Lincoln's-Inn-fields, London. 








Chih and oan BELLS, 


HIBITION PRIZE 
EDAL gran 


WARNER ‘AND ‘SONS, 
"mL baa tty io AND 





. 





GTEAM ENGINES ee wheels 
ENGINES.’ 
with iron 


been semen ces vibe engines hove 
.Jdohn Williams, je ap application 5 and HALL, Engineers, 
@ and BALL‘ /® for | ¥2, Blackfriars-road. 








FoOwLe 


-inon, 
copper and brass, for a ean 
&c. &c. Long barrel and hydraulic lift- 
pumps, with handles on planks; and 
engines of various powers, for wells 
any depth. 

PUMPS on HIRE !—The stock 
in England of sinele and pum 


hand or steam power, ready for use on 
terms, at 


RENJ. FOWLER'S, Hy. Engineer, 
I . 
ot-water, Steam and Gua Apparatus Nanutacturet, New Factory, 


R’S IMPROVED FARM and |— 
COTTAGE PUMPS, 











FARM AND COTTAGE P 
ARNER’ S PATENT 
TANKS. ANE BH ALLOW WEL ae URE 


ee eeeeessescee 


Patent Pump 
Patent Pump, with 15 feet of lead 
attached, and bolts and nuts 


Pe eecccsee 


ipe 
poe berms 


“To emigrants proceeding to 
Resigns se will grows be Be thomnnst clea 


. durable, and 


hénivied 





UMPS. 
CAST-IRON 






eosscers mn 





atentees an 


seabe ie oe "et the 
pias ete Sere Seana the 


JOHN WARNER AND SONS, 
& CBESCEND, J RVIN-STRRET, 


of Mi: for 
ielgante 
The usual allowance to the Trade, 


Byery Coreription 













_) OHN WARNER and SONS, 


LONDON, 
Galvanized Iron Tub Garden 2, with 
Warner's Registered Spreader, strongly 
recommended for durability and 
‘ price, viz. 31. 3a, 


CRESCENT, JEWIN STBEET, 








Tronmon- 
also 


obtained of 


May be 
ger or Plumber in Town 


or the Manufacturers, 
wees i Ey ki ds fo for Talsing 


Water from toany height, 
pk athe FoR g Tre af 








Jun¥ 2,1853, 


ses cetvning BHGEN fed seen, 
aeebtiencee hate Eoraenia soos 


ercule:-buildings, 
A THREE-HORSE BOILER FOR SALE, 
Reta t Ls, Doll price Nine ine Guineas. et, Whitechapel 

















nee DEAL TO IMITATE 
NO SIZING, Warnes 
ed Pes ‘ie Pastors 


EDUCED PRICES —El EDWARD SIMMS 


ae ite Bind ever Sa an 


and ARDS end MATCH rea 











eee nes 
eee ea 
Flooring 
ai. Si. 
TO BUTLDERR AND OTHERS. 
EASONED WOODS by the Patent Desic. 
cating Process for SALE, at E. I. FULLER'S %, 
City-road. 8 anish and Honduras M 


Bizoh, Beech, aud Veneers. Flooring 


—— 


PLANING 
MACHINA, 


Wharf 

nd Match Sastdsr Bar” 
MUIBS 
PATEL T 


SAW MILIB. G 


ILLINGHAM. 
IMBER of any size, PLANK KS, "DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c. sawn on the mogt aerials, 
Boards, Zo. ek Coe ae 





Machi ~ Rhe all the advantagce of parientionage 
Canal. eee IR ly 
charge. 


t.B. Ratimates sivan nn Be Milly Gilinghat sre —aiee 


etRGE ASSORTMENT of WELL- 
L SEASON! D. DRY, PREPARED WHITE and YS 





PALES. FCGR Pan a lw price, at * No. 3 
jueen’s-road West, Brioks, Lime, Cement, Sand, 
Tiles, &c. on Sale at the lowest 
rices. Goods 


P. DIXON and CO. -— eT forthe. od 
cullen af seankey eutene ra 


EASONED FLOORING PLANED toa 


wate ree Lier on ved 
anne ree by impro patent machiuery, 





a Per 
papper wy inch white ..... anaes kr 
savenveneel® O “ eres | 
dando dinatdl 18 6 is sacceeseneegll @ 


discount off 
9 fee cart din and ee arate 
Cambridge-street, Old 





GQ TEAM PUMPING ENGINES— 


PATENT PORTABLE aang a frem aun y toten 





ready 
toles on Shiva, by the weskray 


Pins. &c. &e. 
Contracts taken for pump- 


ing any quantity of r, 


JAMES BURTON & SONS, 
Er Jolin lace 2 Contractors, 

place, Holiand-street, 
pou, wark, London. 




















seenth, 3 for pumping, — are prepared to 


HE GENERAL WOOD-CUTTING 


COMPANY, TIMBER WHARF, 
cee. PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS, 


ee cae ease 


med Ft ate day. 


WwW NG@ A’ 
which. beng manufhofured by t renter of ofr t the BOARDS 
will ‘find thelr’ cir ext aeon “mille a convenience for 


‘es Gta: 
ont Apa 
ay Cormunemnattesinae gern 
thet machinery epabies thes to efeouta every eompn 
mouldings, from srasieas, Sa an accuracy and 


ich must insure sati 
“Phe 300 diagrams, with 
attached, may be had at the m Dearly 9 be forwarded on 


af six postage stamps (the amount of the postage th 


r T ‘IM BER F PRESERVING COMPANY.— 
any ane Company are prepsred oo sates into: ya tn wh 4 

fe, arthe gp i present statio 6 "sdord iat 
sone ‘and they will erect other stations hen required 
sufficient amount of neg Tn aed to E. 1. ODER, Esq.; 08 # 
WARREN, Fsq. 50, King William-street, London-bridge 


ADDINGTON SAWING, PLANING, 


OULD M Wharf, Praed-strest, 
¢ ook eS ING RULE 3 Tromenie bat eee 
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ting on the Grand Junction and Regent's the 
advantage of railway and water carriage. 

W.R. FRY and SUN beg to cull attention their lange and 
well-seasoned stock of RING - RDS. MAT ‘ins 
BOARDING and MOULDINGS ofevery description pain 


superior manner, rom the best goods. 
K. FRY and S8HN can also offer every 
ee ofany jon ; every edvasions © 


venience to purchasers for 

their goods, on the most eee pee. All sawn cod epee 
oods delivered free to. $n pext 

Geliveved ct any orthe Mellons Stations. on cnnefully torvsied 


“? 





* H:B—Bewing and planing forthe trade 
(THE LIBRARY of ART and ] MANUFAC. 
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soocent eee ¥ tof Science and Ark at 
— borough-hoise, - . mental Work. ow OFBs 
SATHAN —S B Batu: ects for the 6d. ; ‘oe ee 
mora, elaine i building driving Souke ast tion should be made to wesc 
oe “ese ed ‘ 
wrmndtom the Branecs of the Birkenhead Dooks, CMmTEmTor “and other 1 Das 
canning Mr THOMAS 8. BOY safaatier 
“Sir.—i : plensare in that the three- Pojasemis Bob mal — 
a oeben Chae pe ia teh beter ti aren ie 
SESS pes pee 
. to. 
a youre obeont germ ary » mart acta 














Saar -BOILER WATER-GAUGE.— 
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puouas MIIEANGTON, Importer of Foreign Sheet Glass, 


GLASS. 


ests attention Prices Side al bts dis which are 
ents ‘si to the present of 
PACKED IN 100 FEET BOXES, THIRDS QUALITY. 















































Finches, ‘Tnches. Per 100fect, Hmches. Inches, Per 100 feet,|Inchen. Inches. Per 00feet.|Inches. Inches Pert00 fact. |inchea, Inches. Per Wofest |inchen. Inchon Par 100:feet. 
ows im ye i ie |e 7s ) Be im im 
eee | 198 Pd. We ings Mito. oR We i» «61 se 2B wo es 

hb» # ae 4 Pom: a | are ree 
% » ea OU eo ee SR a 
Bag wo: i 2208 oe so: 34 s 27 
wie meme fy» ae of oe ia i i ld sie 
ae aa wo m 5 ie | Reecoe Mae 2 6 ee 

eae . eae 

Fath Aa siadeicit- inte hever> 


IMPROVED PATENT ROUGH PLATE, PLAIN, FLUTED, AND IN QUARRY PATTERNS. 


BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, SHEET, 


CROWN, AND COLOURED WINDOW GLASS. PURE WHITE SHADES FOR ORNAMENTS. 


Pumps, Water-closets, and Plumbers’ Brass coe: Genuine White nae Paint, Colours, Varnishes, Brushes, &c. 


Tariffs of the above on application to. 


T.. MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, London. 





HARTLEY’S 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, Ae. 


PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 


1-8th thick, or 2 Ibs. to the foot; 3-16ths, or 3 Ibs. ; and 1-4th, or 4 Ibs. to the foot, for 
RIDGE AND FURROW ROOFS, GREENHOUSES, RAILWAY STATIONS, ENGINE SHEDS, MILLS, MARKET HALLS, AND 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS GENERALLY. 





have 


admitted tha Glass in Boots of t character should 1 to the 
It being universally: apemenant ¢ r sho’ Hid not be eae than, eno chai of un inch thidt, weighing twe pounds foot, Mesra. JAMES HARTLEY 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 


en TENT ROUGH PLATE is manufactured in sizes 
Not being veennt blinds are 


are unnecessary, 
Gissing of: of Cunservatorics and! Rovfs of all kiads:; alvo Factories, Workshops, &c. for which purposes if is 


THAT COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST. 
te Biter end Pareew Beek, giving s spene? fom © ty) aba 
uhope bathe poe Dy wt ae Sea ETSY and srepath 


crepe Songer eslaenti eltable rte 


For further information apply to Messrs. JAMES S AREnIDE sae Gk wear Uni weaen penmaten 
N.B.—The Patent Rough Plate is supplied at a much lower cost than the common Rough Plate.—May 1, 180t. 


GLASS.—HARTLEY AND CO,’S GLASS TARIFF NEWSPAPER 
Will be forwarded Gratis, on application, “post-paid,” to 
Messrs. JAMES. HARTLEY and CO. Wear Glass-works, Sunderland; or Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, Londom, 


¥ 











ARCHITECTS AN: 


Foe SALE, PLATE-GLASS. for for SHOP- 
aa eee eee 


-! for 
Seats 
eae Wnt Sea -hooly 


R’8 TABLE-GLASS, Chandeliers, 


esonducted in con- 





46 Sutert-stuceh Rentee 
ehiy Renuistery, Brondstrcet‘Biemd 


decanters in great 
Ee tee sees Se 
cers A lerge tek Getee oak 





WHISHAW'S REGISTERED 
IMPROVED TELEKOUPHONON 








. and W. H. JACKSON 
PATENT Prats sass gerrist SELATE: atvored 
Fate, chown reed DURED, ond ORNAMENTAL 


teroe furnished for ornamental windows, 
Se ope ee eal pict 
AP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 


patra baer ape 
ably, The price Siar Vario an Teor pe see 
fara ge 
te Naa on the most moot moderne terme. terme. CHAT LONG. 


OHO CROWN, ee ORNAMENTAL, 
PATENT PLATE, AND PLATE-GLABS WAREHOUSE, 
ALFRED GOBLET coxee 3 Builders, &e. that 
to Tender for 
Gin ow the supply of EVER EVERY DESCRIPTION br 


Pe TENT and BRITISH PLATE GLASS. 


der and HETLEY and CO, to inferm Architects, 
the Trade . that their new Tariff of Prices 
svi be gut on aplication: they will also. on reccipt 
an wd Seeuiguen of Sams aes 
Windo Glas Were ee Eee 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


macntal glass always on 
to call the 























on or hire. receive the 


pou 
Pf RS Boe 





Tteences for 
sarees 


x remain Sema, in Tots | ee 


a eo 


BRICKS MANUFACTURED BY 
BEART’S PATENT BRICK COMPANY, 


CAN NOW BE PURCHASED A? THEIR 
LONDON DEPOT; 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY GOODS STATION, KINGS - CROSS, - 


EITHER DELIVERED INTO CARTS OR BOATS, AT 
THIRTY SHILLINGS PER THOUSAND. 





BRICK COMPANY invite the attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and in 
WP, ig ogee ion of these very superior Bricks, Among the advantages they possess ore tenn ake 
following may be en 


wi eu te th idhaichesdt te deliby tr stay ahndichinnde inlet chemi uathaiesiadiie 


The enables uniform drying in the clay, ensure an efislent and therongh barning,and canes them to bed witls 
y firmness in either mortar 


Being lighter, the cost of ps se 
Their slightly absorbent property especially recommends them where DRY walls are required, and being of s 


BRILLIANT WHITE COLOUR 
they may be used as well for EXTERNAL FACINGS as inside work. 
Samples may be obtained and Specimens of work seen by applying as above. 


; the Great Northern between London and Hitchin, 
RB Delivered without additional charge af any Station op the Great Norte Railway 


WORKS: ARLSEY, BEDFORDSEEIRE. 
London, Ist July, 1853. ’ 


UANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
2. SCHEDULES of PRICES, WORKING DRAWINGS, &. Ds cent 
te DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, &e | different " every ‘description of 


new ware-roo! 2 
rabies aie ae BODOGEE BOOKS ; ssciment of bedroom feraare, farmers chine 


continuous ; eS ee 








mein * 





wGRNERAL TIONERY, “use, of BUILDERS ae and ~ 4 woe “Manufactarers, 
AnouITE iruots,80 PRVEYO * 9 ot ENGINEERS, at the lowest 186, Tottenham-court: 
SONS, 65 to 68, London-wall ; and 
Maaco es 8, 68, Londo - 


ee gg rs 


ARCHITECTURAL, and| . 
See eee Seer 
P| We oy open fo ear rer aoe ee a Se 


een oe eae Oe on Gall uildford: yt ng : ”! and every other instrument of the best workmanship equally low. 
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after the most severe trials, to be 


~—, hal. aed from Decay, and 








Ts saheess 


Sulckerttin’ Oo a or canburetted 


should poe tod by 





TODD’S | PATENT METALLIC P 


The PATENT METALLIC PROTOXIDE PAINT now offered, ‘has been found; 
ly efficacious in peste Tron from from Oxida- 


» ly to Iron even at a red heat 

been made to discover a substitute for White Lead, that 
of its offensive character. This Paint 
hydrogen gas, bilge water, or indeed 





THE BUILDER. 











foul air of an 








tions formed 





The Protoxide 


For Stucoved Buildings it wiil be foun 
by soapetion, and de bg po all dam 
; ‘aint, as at present produced, is a Pale Stone Colour; but 

be tinted with any other colour to suit the taste and purpose for which it may be an 







For terms, application to be made at the Offices of the Company, 


12, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, LONDON; or to Messrs. PITCHFORD, ISLAND LEAD WORKS, LIMEHOUSE, 


TESTIMONIALS. 
“ Brighton, Croydon, and Dover Railways, 
Locomotive Department, New Cross, Sept. 25,'1845. 

+*Sin,—1n reply to yours citey thet ‘what has boon wna i on} 

have much pleasure in stating that what has been used in this 
tablishment has been highly approved of, and I consider it the 
est description of paint yet used, particularly for iron-work, for 
‘which purpose I can strongly recommend it. 


“Tam, Sir, your t servant, 


obedien 
“BENJ. CUBITT.” 


“ Regent's Cenal pal ie Works, Eagle-wharf-road, Dec. 


ur * Patent 





m2: 
my 


sa Am pea Wawa RiseLL, 


d M. D, 
“PS —It must be good for Boilers” -? *™ 


to render justice to every one, as 
ae in informing 


cory 5 . 

ron-founder. I have 
stances will 

own work, and 


5, 1845. 
Protoxide 
[ con- 


allow 


Grissell. 


“ St, Day, near Redrath, Cornwall, 7th April, 184, 

“ S1n,—We have used your ‘Patent Metallic Protoxide Paint 
extensively about various parts of machinery with great advan. 
tage. We find it prevents oxidation, and stands any ordinary heat 
without being the least blistered or injured. About two years 
since we painted with it the interior and exterior of some steam: 
boilers and steam-tubes, and they still rema'n in the most perfect 
state, and we cons‘der it of great value for all iron-work, 


“ HOCKIN and LOAM, Engineers,” 





puasceneseel 
es, 

















TO HOUSEHOLDERS. THE WASHINGTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
UILDING SOCIETIES St SUPERSEDED NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
by the new system of fox ver a period of from ‘anufacturers of 
flouschaldere abt Go aunty ments, of the AIPTINSON?S ( OXICHLORIDE of LEAD. 
No 16 and 16, Ada Addphl. E, HODSON, Secretary. The Washington Chemical Company ha the last 
rae vear, —s ah Fe a oe am .—_ noone Oxich a oe 
RONTS of HOUSES. —BELL’S PATENT | ssfte area pres eithoat See ‘ngn"P rane to ten ta 
OLOUR now established new and valuable friends and the 
won patties em ond Een ae a bile, quite sure that it will not in the present age, be ned 
Biay be spplisd by ordins mw only one-eighth because ft ie news and if judged by its meri we te oes eng 
the cost of oil paint. eon ne Be Sent eb te iin as Zs, war, and po piace a5 one-of-the-Enpeasas mam 
AMP W. —PATENT ELAST INT, as used ] Lead chemical 
Tanel. ~4 Y at iy i p= one po Ad or Ghloriae ot onde =¢ e equivalent of Oxide ef 
blic in quantities to cover | Lead ; it well known common White Lead is a chemical 
square combination of one equi of Oxide of Lead, and one equivalent 
BLACK T, very permanent, half the usual | (or of Carbonic Acid. constivating what is Called in 
RUBBER PUTEY, nover shrinks, therefore conclude auto ok baad nthenale bemmpuad et enh 
yh eee ack IY Fp yy Rg CED ery ab 
0} 
s SPELL ant 00 —_* Smrirenireteon canals ait ot we come of 
Or 5 colour white. 4 ¥ 
: could be 
PATENT WHITE OXIDE OF ZINC FOR PAINT, do. | ghtsined. nd oer 8 period of Seaibie at ee toan has been 
found colour considerably bether than the lead 
against which it was tried. ; 
But the chief and by far the ienportant advantage it 
porogenes ', ihe oa le and very decided superiority of Body ; 
y term the power of surface and extensively 
is understood among Painters. The attention of the discoverer 
was ata early drawn to this circumstance, and since 
ising tes susevinatin tn this ye 
all doubt. Ro AS have ed a 
and ha pokey pL a number of experi- 
po ake 





ek ee ee 
Pani oy g Patentees, 10, Lombard-street, 





aoe VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC! cous 


































wee te ie aig *Olland T fra nh i weed 
i Intended to be cally called d Finttiog, and 2 ras tat 
ia dots found to be peculiarly suitable. 
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Wy. teenpann tg three 
cont pope its oe herp | qualities 17 
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asa paint. 
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4 head-on-Tyne ; or 
31, King-street, Li 





PORTLAND CEMENT. — ASPDIN’S 


Messrs. ASPDIN ORD. BX ton pe ich pleasure in 
ng consumers of this valuable omen, that ney ad 4 phases 4 
ofa recent Pins yoo (patented imperel 
cement without any ‘enon in ot 
tects are recommen to 


OnE DLN, 08 a 4 band tba tehot cont 
WwW ua! 
sold as Portland, and is considers 
A ropect ant. € mi 
extort Pa 
from their ner, London HENRY behets 


ly cheay 
ée Za ab ne ee 
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ORTLAND CEMENT Tea ORKS, 


—— ORTH prim mt = 
of their 


Pp 


aie ie Samah rent 


“CEMEN ‘- 





ORTLAND” 


near River 
per or ata 


sent 
to the 


Pe oaren FREEN and CO. LIME 


BURNERS, Med dong ~" pai pe ameter 
and Chalk Lime, by the barge or 





HOMAS FREEN _ CO. Manufacturers 


= ager AR WAAR WHARY.OANAL-HGAB a GSLs 





























LT ee ernest po cee Bae — 
is See Ririat ac areas LONDON -neenssesesnief Uae Upper ha 4 THOS FREEN and OO. invite the 
peal = etna Doyle om LAD CRMENT, manafotuecd pe tl ports Wout: 
HE VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINO| towne ccc EE eames oMioheetteeetes 
i ne cfr NY'S PURE PATENT WHITE ZINC | DEVONSHIRE “AND” ) Mr ae Tavistock and| (1 REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME.—The 
} of colodr, hardness and | — Go out, G in which the above is ground it 
fos or any other EDINBU SH AND BAGH) me. "W Bailey, jun. Greenside- | choaper for concrete or atuceo than other Hime or cement a eats the 
fron te oa joyed tn sow Ano weer pince, Edinburg a. sheil lime for mortar is on. an ved leone 
say.emoveene te the aban ae WEST) ys John Slimshaw, Glasgow. ‘allshotion ctoreaed by y Baek 
a is DUBLIN ANDSOUTH OF | Mc. P. Ténskey, o1, Middle Abbey- Sep Eee y 
Sears: 4 hier’, qeqntpepncwcas f street, Du =) in, as. bbe. Can and Co’s Blue Vitrified Bricks, Pipes, 7uns- 
Ly ar rads ue oft ae eens | am oe pean, tania. ANSTON, and LIAS 
‘arvary meperor pale ATO CEMENT, 30 long known and “Beeahoe S AVIORS SNORE snther Rett 
rehasers of su on, for plastering 
rece f roa | oa sou Seana Wale a oloarine. raolgiexcuatray by | "CRTARWICKSHIRE BLUE LIAS LIME. 
naa, by Stee BLUR: | ~ kta a haben the attention of Ba Paginas aos, Go Geer 
ma ond oe Nom | TARTAN CEMENT for internal use, to be | oriaritun Litas ‘hupeuse hydraulic Prop 
PAINTED iu 4 ie HOURS Mid Pal riganas pg ey eke mcr pe pew het tl pre em 5 
| WITHIN’ A COUPLE OF CH. for buildings ss eecemolend,recommendaion 
°K Genet babe fee, and, Me forthe adoption of fin al of the above desert pti eadon 
ed win. Grdus rencives ington ; 
rez | ICN cai BERL GRIEERTS col =| Sere rh Bckios tele See Southam, Warwicksire. 
FRENCH PLASTER for  intwnal we cose, Ehese ve well-known 
dure ate ant wold by JOHN W BAZLEY WH Me aod PERMANENT STUCCO | WaAsH, 
THERS, Millbank-street, Westminster. WITHOUT 
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anufactured by J. M. BLASHESRLD. sooner 
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OMAN and OTHER CEMEN TS. 
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Depots. Commercial-road, 
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urea tat arts he es | ere 
By te ee 
Sea Se Moman, Lins, au 
MastioCements, English and French Plaster, &c. 
RTIFICIAL HYDRAULIC or PORT- 
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poet | Milbank street Westminster, Wao 
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in the manufacture of 
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